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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 

R. LOWE brought forward his Budget on Thursday night, in 
| a House not less crowded than usual ; but the speech, though 
amusing in parts, contained less clear exposition and less interesting 
discussion of theoretic principle than even Mr. Lowe’s previous 
epeeches, and as compared with Mr. (rladstone’s budget speeches 
it was quite dull and Jame. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
avery good account to give of last year's revenue and expendi- 
ture, the revenue having amp!y covered even the excess of expendi- 
ture caused by the European war and sanctioned by Parliament 
before it rose in the autumn, without any fresh taxation. ‘The 
receipts had exceeded the estimates by £2,311,220. The first 
estimated expenditure (estimate of the spring) had fallen short 
of the actual expenditure by £2,245,539, which was, however, 
less (by £65,681) than the increase in revenue. As the original 
estimate counted on a surplus of £331,000, there was a total surplus 
for the last financial year of £396,681. For the future year the 
estimated deficiency, supposing no new tax to be added, would be 
£2,713,000, which Mr. Lowe proposes to raise by changes in the 
Probate and Succession duties, yielding £300,000 this year (and 
£1,020,000 next) ; by a duty on matches (4d. stamp on boxes of 














factured is quite incredible,—no less than 560,000,000 boxes 
of wooden matches, and 45,000,000 of wax matches and fusces. 
Mr. Lowe had devised a motto for the new stamp, ‘ Ex luce lucel- 
lum” (‘Out of light a little profit”),—a joke not appreciated by the 
great majority of his hearers, who had evidently forgotten that 


| the diminutive of Jucrum contains no r—and he thought this 


would be more suitable to them than the “rather watery device ” 
of a Noah's ark, which is usually found upon match-boxes. In 
America the tax is particularly easy to collect. 


The following is the exact estimate of expenditure and revenue 
(as proposed by Mr. Lowe, including, of course, the new duties) 
for the current year 1871-2 :— 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE. EsTIMATED REVENUE. 
Interest of Debt «+» £26,910,000 | Customs ... eee eee eve £20,100,000 





Other Consolidated Fund Excise me 
CHArBCs... ee coe cee coe =: 820,000 | Stamps ace cee cco cee cee §=— 9, 600,000 
Army (including abolition of | Tam0S... so wee co coo cco 2,000,900 
purchase) «cee see eee 616,452,000 | Income-Tax ... oe see oe 8,050,000 
N@vy 20. soe ove cee cee cee 9,756,000 | Post Office ave vee cee ove 4,670,000 
Civil Service ... ... ... « 10,726,000! Telegraphs  ... ase wee ove 750,000 
Revenue Departments... ... 5,076,000 Crown Lands ... 0 6. see see 375,000 
Packet Service =... se sve 1,148,000 | Miscellaneous... ... .. ++ 4,100,000 
Telographs «2... ose see ove 420,000 | — 
—_-—— , Total Revenue... ... ... £72,395,000 
Total Expenditure... ... £72,308,000 


Estimated surplus, £87,000. ‘The estimated revenue, without any 
change in the taxation, would have only reached £69,595,000, 
with a deficit of £2,713,000. Mr. Lowe has estimated a decrease 
on almost every branch of the revenue, instead of the usual in- 
crease ;—professedly on the ground that the past year has been so 
exceptionally prosperous that we cannot count on its continuance, 
—really, we imagine, because 1872-3 will have heavy special bur- 
dens of its own, for which he wants to smooth the way. 


There was a good deal of grumbling after the speech. Mr. 
White (M.P. for Brighton) grumbled at the low estimates of 
revenue, which he was sure would be exceeded,—of course they 
will, but then there is the loss of the House-tax next year (over a 





million), and double as much compensation for Army-purchase next 
| year as this, in all not far off two millions of extra expense for 


100 wooden matches or less, and 1d. stamp on boxes of 100, | 1872-3, which it is just as well to get ready for; Mr. White's 
or less, wax matches, because they are ‘‘ more aristocratic,” or colleague, Professor Fawcett, denounced the “extravagant, 
100 fusees) estimated to yield in the first year £550,000; and an | perilous, and wicked expenditure ’’ proposed to the House; Mr. 
increase on the income-tax of slightly more than 134. in the pound W. Fowler declared the Budget a panic budget, and seemed to be 
(really exactly 103. 8d. per cent.), to yield £1,950,000; which | indifferent to the reorganization of the Army; Mr. Alderman 
items being added together, give £2,800,C00. And as the esti- | Lawrence, Mr. Dixon, and several other Scotch and English City 
mated deficiency is only £2,713,000, the estimated surplus, if the | men were indignant on behalf of the match trade, Dr. Lyon Play- 


new taxes are granted, would be £87,000. 


In proposing his very high Estimates for the current year, Mr. 
Lowe, so far from groaning over the lavishness of his colleagues, 


| fair, however, warmly defending the tax; and Mr. Bowring said 
it was not a matchless Budget. Mr. Crawford was indignant at 
the decimalization of the income-tax, and in short, a general 
| grunting followed the announcement of new taxes. But when 





Mr. Dixon divided the House against the match duty, he was 


made a very spirited appeal to the country not to grudge the 
beaten by 154 votes in a thin House, (195 to 41). 


money requisite for such a real reorganization of the Army as 
would make England unassailable even if our Fleet were decoyed 
by a ruse to a distance, as Nelson's fleet was decoyed to the West | The weary, dreary Civil War round Paris has dragged on 
Tudies before Trafalgar. Even in a purely financial point of | through the week, but the general result may be summed up in few 
view, he justly said, it was quite impossible to over-estimate the | words. The loyal troops have taken Asnidres, have advanced 
importance of convincing the Continental Powers that a successful | within a few hundred paces of the enceinte, and have ts 
invasion of England would be a hopeless dream ;—such a con- | severe losses on the Communists; but have not entered Paris, 
viction would bring great stores of wealth here for security, and where the Reds are preparing for a desperate resistance in the 
would enormously increase the credit of this country on all the | streets. M. Thiers praises General Montaudon, who, he says, is 
Exchanges of the world. A very considerable pecuniary sacrifice | ‘everywhere in this affair,” and the soldiery praise Colonel 
would be, even economically, more than justified by attaining such Davoust, grandson of the victor of Jena, who took Chateau 
a result, —which is quite within our reach. Becon by a rush, but the fighting generally is of little interest. 
T . ae anes “ee . , | The soldiers obey orders, but do not often display dash ; while a 
e most amusing part of Mr. Lowe's speech was his com- | Reds run away in one village like sheep, and fight in another 
ogee dae prec ter er enone Pais aon engage- | |ike Covenanters. On the whole, the Communists are worse off ~~ 
ment3,” which he propo: to borrow, he said, from America, as | they were last Saturday; but they are reparing for a siege, au 
a token of admiration of her finance and good-will towards heseell. | eee in a great pore tones . 
The cost of matches is soinappreciable that they are wasted in a most | ————“—- 
ga and dangerous way, and are often the cause of most serious| M. Thiers daily assures the Prefects that all is going on well, 
res, as when matches are flung down into areas in which dry | but he is waiting, as is believed, for more troops before he attempts 
straw from unpacked hampers is lying. ‘The Americans, who put | any final coup. According to the best authorities we can find, one 
$d. on every bundle of 100 matches, had realized £400,000 of them the German General in command at St. Denis, he has 
@ year from the tax. In this country the number manu- | fewer trustworthy men than is supposed—about 50,000—but more 
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are arriving every day. General Ducrot is coming from Rheims with | to hold office during pleasure in order to establish the hiens, 
$2,000 men, comprising 18,000 of the Guard, the men who fought responsibility of their chiefs. He entirely admitted Sir Senet 
so well at Mars-le-Tour ; and 20,000 marines are to be collected. | merits, but Mr. Childers had declared on his responsibility thes 
It is believed that when all is ready M. Thiers will pay the the retention of the Controller would be injurious to the public 
£20,000,000 to the Germans, who will then retire to Rheims, | service, and therefore the Controller had been called on to resign 
while the Government, occupying St. Denis, will from thence He entirely admitted the right of the House of Commons to order 
make a desperate assault upon the city. All this, however, is| a Committee of Inquiry, but considered that the exercise of that 
rather rumour than authentic information, as is the story that M. | right would be equivalent to a formal vote of censure. The House 
Thiers intends regularly to besiege Paris. His daily expenses | 0n a division affirmed the Premier’s view by 153 to 104. 


must be perfectly frightful, as he is maintaining an army, French | F ive : 
and German, of at least 800,000 on a war footing, is paying, or | The Lord Chancellor, dining on W ednesday iu Fishmongers’ 
liable to pay, interest on the indemnity, and is paying the Red | Hall, made a strong speech against the desire of this country for- 
Battalions also, to prevent them from destroying the Great Book of ; Prestige. ** Prestige,” to begin with, he said, was not an English 
the Debt, and so throwing all France into inextricable financial | word, and was too closely allied to another foreign word, namely, 
confusion. ‘¢ buncombe.” He hoped Englishmen would be careless of prestige 
The Commune on Wednesday published another manifesto, | = reaps 7 a0 9 na psi io Berg, 80 a8 to be 
intended to be a full programme of their ideas. They deny that | gether -maegags= ne compos . rf hoe — regardless, 
; progr: , ; lage of prestige. That is to say, Lor atherley will exert himself to- 
they wish to govern France, but declare that they will end ‘the / maintain his reputation for truth and integrity, but if a neighbour 
old official and clerical world of military supremacy eo unjustly treated will carefully look to his door-lock, and dread 


bureaucracy,” that Paris has a right to control her own budgets, | any reputation of being able to prevent the injustice. Lord 





8 Gen Gane af tae oe ee torent ie ste a | Hatherley would pops a of action rather base in Lord. 
’ . Hatherley, and so it is in Great Britain. 

people may demand, and to join herself to that grand central Saas 

delegation of Federalized Communes which is to govern France.| (ne of the interesting details of Mr. Lowe’s Budget speech was his. 
The Commune, in fact, demands that every city in France shall Mr. ’ in the Custom E : 
be a free city, like Hamburg or Henney and that the cities united | “ery eadige oe encanto te ee ee pdb oe 
shall elect a government for the country. The reign of privileged | mised by the late Government to the officers of that department, 
classes is to be replaced by a reign of privileged communes, who but even to deal liberally with them by granting a back increase 
distinctly promise to govern the people on ideas they do not like. | from the time at which it was first promised, and yet to save a 
The project might work, but it would be much more likely to end | good deal on the expenditure of the department. Mr. Lowe states 
in an armed conflict between town and country, and is essentially | that 130 clerks have already been dispensed with in the London 
ty rannical. ‘The towns must, however, enjoy a much larger place | Custom House alone, with a positive increase instead of loss to the 
in any uew electoral system. efficiency of the department, and that the number of clerks saved 
will reach 200 before the new organization is completed. The 
same system is to be extended to the provincial Custom Houses, 
and a corresponding economy of labour and money is expected. 


Nothing whatever is known with accuracy of German ideas 
about the insurrection. There is no sign as yet of interference ; the 
German Government communicates only with M. Thiers as the 
Head of the State ; and there is said to be no pressure for the The changes proposed in the Probate duties are these :—First, 
money. Nothing is said in the German Parliament about the | 41) property which pays either Probate or Legacy duty is to pay 
situation, while the German officers in St. Denis declare that they | p47; ; while the property of intestates is to pay no more than the 
hold enough of France to be security for the indemnity against | property bequeathed by will; and the basis of the new duty is to 
any possible French Government. . | be a 2-per-cent. tax. With regard to the Legacy and Succession 

We regret to record the sudden death of the Right Hon. J. R. | scias tee came Pq po as oe aS dic Gan 
Davison, Member for Durham, and Judge Advocate-General. He! brother is raised from 3 to 34 per cent.,—the cousin to 5 per cent., 


died of heart disease at a friend’s house in Suffolk, where he had| __ : d 3 
retired to rest apparently in full health. Mr. Davison was a man | cainrincein ait —— ee 
of whom Ministers thought more than the public, and it will be | Mr. Gathorne Hardy asked Mr. Gladstone in the House on 
difficult to fill his place. The most prominent member named for | Tuesday whether he intended to propose any legislative measure 
it is Mr, T. Hughes, an experienced lawyer, who has throughout to remedy the evils reported by the Westmeath Committee, to 
his career devoted much of his attention to the Army, and has| which Mr. Gladstone made the rather curious reply,—a reply 
frequently helped to codify Army Regulations. | which in its insouciance reminds us more of Lord John Russell,— 
Sea | that it certainly was not in his power, or in that of his col- 
Lord H. Lennox rose on Tuesday to move for a Select’ leagues, at the present moment to pay that degree of attention to the 
Committee to inquire into the circumstances of the dismissal report to which it was entitled,” though he quite agreed in “ what 
of Sir Spencer Robinson, lately Controller of the Navy. appeared to be the animus of the question put to him, that it 
Lord H. Lennox eulogized Sir Spencer’s services, which 'was not desirable that any time should be lost in relation to a 
have been great, most warmly, quoted the high appreciation! matter of this description.” Why, it is notorious that all the 
of his ability expressed by Mr. Gladstone in June last, declared | evidence contained in the report has been before the Cabinet for 
that the real cause of Mr. Childers’ desire to remove him was the | months back, and that attention to it ought to have been given 
loss of the Captain, for which he was not responsible, held that | long ago. We have remarked in another column on the strange 
the Admiral’s account of his interview with the First Lord during | inconsistencies of the Government in relation to this Westmeath 
which he was said to have given in his resignation was more pro- | Committee, and on the lesson of the by no means new type of 
bable than Mr. Childers’, and avimadverted on the Premier's | evidence once more presented to the public. 
refusal to state the grounds of his ultimate action. He was sup- | igs ae 
ported by Mr. Bouverie in a weighty speech, in which he reviewed | The Birmingham Nonconformists hada meeting on Tuesday to 
the correspondence, held that Sir Spencer Robinson was a member support Mr. Miall’s coming motion for the separation of Church 
of the permanent civil service, and declared that the public ser- and State, at which they resolved that ‘the national sanction 
vice had been weakened by the rapid removals and withdrawals given to the theological creed and ecclesiastical policy of Estab- 
of so many first-class experts from the Admiralty. People, he | lished Churches is a grievous injustice to Nonconformist com- 
hinted, who could get on very well with other administrations | munions,”—an argument which Mr. Miall and Mr. Richard de- 
could not get on with Mr. Childers, | clared their intention to abandon, as unworthy of the height of 
Pie wae | the great argument they intend to bring forward. And we con- 
Mr. Goschen supported his predecessor in a speech the pith of | fess we agree with them that it is unworthy of the issue now 
which was that Sir S. Robinson, though a man of unusual capa- | raised. Suppose an Established Church be, as it no doubt is, 
city, was difficult to get on with; that he was a political officer, | socially a dangerous rival to Nonconformist Churches, throwing 
and that his relations with his colleagues were such as made his | them into the shade and rendering their chance of popularity less, 
removal indispensable. Mr. Gladstone concluded the debate in | —still if the nation needs religious aid in the poor and destitute 
a striking speech ; in which he vindicated his action, on the ground | districts where voluntary Churches cannot effectually work, is it 
that the Government must be responsible for the removal or | for Nonconformists to grudge it because the social effect of an 
retention of all semi-political officers, who are specially declared | Establishment on themselves is unfortunate? They have a better 
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ments to urge than these, and we think, with Mr. | before all things. Even now Coventry wants to tax all the women 
hey would be wiser to put selfish considerations out of | in England in order to get a bounty on its ribbons. 





class of argu 
Miall, that t 


Court. oxemenssntinncnenieeiieniee 
The friends of the Marquis of Normanby gave hi i 
The Times of last Monday had a telegraphic report from Phila- Wednesday, to edehestn Us appointment toh Gua 
delphia that the Joint High Commission had signed a convention land. Lord Kimberley was present, and must have been a little 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims,—the contracting par- | astonished to hear Lord Normanby declare that he hoped the 
ties agreeing to 9 rule that a neutral is responsible for depreda- | links between the mother country and the colonies would last for 
tions on a friendly power by a vessel fitted out and manned at a ever, and that they might be drawn together more closely both 
neutral port, and that a Commission was to be appointed to decide | for peace and war. That is the sentiment of Great Britain, but 
on the liability of Great Britain for the Alabam and her consorts | has not been of late years familiar to the Colonial Office. Lord 
ander this rule. The details concerning the Commission are, | Carnarvon also—though he said an established dynasty was essen- 
ee esa eee na oe ee are eee ee 
the report muc ’ 1 1s- | Massachusetts, and the Britis’ olonies themselves—expressed 
tinctly desied on Thursday night that any settlement has | great truth when he said that England's best deren fe 
yet been arriy ed at, ee oo the Commission | the free confederation of the English race in every part of the 
icin! tinhonnsicea 
result ha é : a ’ ’ ies the policy of the future. 
he saw ‘‘no reason whatever to complain of the spirit in which is —$_—_____ 
negotiations had been carried on,”—with which, we suppose, we| Dr. Dillinger has been excommunicated by the Archbishop of 
must be satisfied. It is a good omen that the leakages, or | Munich, and the 7e/eyraph says,—we know not on what autho- 
reputed leakages, of news from the Commission savour of agree- | rity,—that he has been visited with the ‘‘ major excommunication.” 
ment, however mythical they may be, —nay, it would even be of This is a serious step, as it of course involves the future excommu- 
good omen because they are mythical. For no one doubts that) nication of all Catholics who choose to take part with Dr. Dil- 
England desires an understanding; and if popular opinion in | linger, and either to accept the sacraments from his hands or to 
America is favourable enough to an understanding to invent | give them to him. It issaid that the King of Bavaria sides so 
rumours of one, we may fairly hope these rumours are the | heartily with Dr. Dillinger, that he has declared it his intention 
shadows of coming events. | to hear him say mass in the Royal Chapel, whatever steps Rome 
a wanna may take against him. If this be true, there is, we should think, 
Mr. Reed, of Hackney, on t uesday brought up the old proposal “no trifling chance of a serious German Catholic schism. A pro- 
that ng — ae be tgs on oo in the a | fessor, however learned and able, might be excommunicated with- 
as the rural postmen wante eir day of rest, an r.| out any great commotion; but if a King chooses to share his 
Gladstone promised an Official inquiry into the possibility of | fate and invite the same sentence, there will, of course, be a great 
reducing the Sunday labour of the postmen. He, however, held | stirring of the waters, and a real trial of power between Rome and 
out little hope, and he ought to have held out none. Except on | the Anti-Infallibilists, which might possibly end in something like 
the distinct Sabbatarian ground that anything is better than the rending away of Germany from the Church with a complete- 
ak named Ragen is no — bpp be - proposal. | ag the result mg heey ago attained in England. 
oun stmen are no worse 0 an country policemen, or | ether the separatists were subsequently to call themselves 
sentries, or coastguardmen, or officers in war time, or anybody | German Catholics, or Protestants (they a not be likely to 
else whose duty has to be performed on seven days instead of six. | assume the latter name), would matter little. The authority and 
ea a id thon erent mere Ppine Sock rye ee Poe a agony og - up, everything is “ . $ 
, ’ and it will be almost a joke for the new party to assert for the 
= ws nr every where = the — —_ “y to — - | Church as against the Pope, an infallibility. which has never for 
post for two Gays in every week. rd John Russell, tired of the centuries succeeded in guarding the visible Church i - 
badgering of the Sabbatarians, gave them their will, and the | spicuous blunders. rn 
result was an insurrection of opinion which in six weeks abolished eeeecunaamcemmmael 
the new rule. Philanthropists of Mr. Reed's stamp always seem | It is to be wished that Chancellors of the Exchequer would 
to forget that the nation is more important than its servants, and sometimes remember the exceeding ignorance of other people. 
the House is, on all such subjects, simply hypocritical. Let us see | Mr. Lowe is going to borrow the Permanent Suitors’ deposit in 
the 1,000 Members of Parliament dispense on Sunday with their | the Court of Chancery, of about £56,000,000, at 2 per cent., and 
1,000 coachmen. They can walk to church just as well as the | make it yield the State 34. The advantage of that process to the 
poor. country is clear, but Mr. Lowe is going to do something else, 
tii a . sonagrmaiaemsane A ,_| and we have not the smallest idea what it is. That may be 
_A fierce discussion has been going on as to Mr. Tom Taylor's | very stupid, but on a point of the kind the probability is 
right to burn Joan of Arc upon the stage. Mrs. Rousby is tied | that if, after careful study, we do not understand the 
men night to the stake, with the faggots, &c., round her, flames operation, the average Member of Parliament will not under- 
——— — the scene is made as realistic as may be. | stand it either. We extract the words from the Times’ 
pach sma eee a eee 18 = it = inartistic, and report :—‘ We propose to invest this money in the purchase of 
aie a i te te . nduermervens ie the art point, the | stock, and to convert that stock into terminable annuities of ex- 
Lae ae ev “4 = ss ae oe in it, and has Jong ones been actly the same value. The surplus of the yearly annuities, after 
ps gel oo » While t ph ~ —— their feelings very | payment of the interest due to suitors, will be re-invested in fresh 
i ee a ora wr" there is, eng, none. | stock, which will again be converted into terminable annuities. 
ee ok an ona cruelty ‘ + a ru a. te he oot | By this means we hope to convert at the exact value a large por- 
+ lal in n Rvagen <_ a. aa me - ago | tion of stock into terminable annuities, and thus in time make a 
of Martyrs,” © cruel by whe pictures In Foxes 00: | sensible impression upon the National Debt.’ 

















Just as Protection is losing ground in America, it is winning it| Mr. Torpey promises to be rather an interesting character. It 
in Australia. The Melbourne correspondent of the Times says that | #ppears from the evidence given at the examination that he sent 
the popular cry during the elections then proceeding was for a | for Mr. Ryder, and tried to give him information as to the fate of 
25 or 30-per-cent. duty on every imported article which could be | his diamonds, naming the Dutch merchants who bought them. 
as well produced in Victoria. It is probable that the next Par- | Was that because he was irritated with the Dutch having ac- 
liament will be decidedly Protectionist, not only because the | quired a feeling of property in his stealings, or because, having 
| been bred a Catholic priest, he had a prejudice against a super- 


democracy is too stupid to see that the enhanced price of the | 
article it makes is more than balanced by the enhanced price of | fluity of naughtiness, and tried not to hurt Mr. Ryder when 


everything it buys, but because the people dislike direct taxation. | hurting him was unprofitable? Moreover, he kindly explained to 
In Sydney already nearly everything a human being can want is Mr. Ryder that he had not intended to plunder him, but Mr, 
taxed 10 per cent. ad valorem, including machinery, that is to say | H. Emanuel. Was that intended to conciliate Mr. Ryder by a 
including the very things which are to enable the local manufacturer rather low argument, or was it intended to soothe his wounded 
to compete with the foreigner. he force of ignorance could hardly ‘vanity by representing his defeat as a sheer accident ? 

go farther than that. It is well for England that free trade was | 

tried before we had universal suffrage, and while food was protected | Consols were on Friday 93 to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE BUDGET. 
N R. LOWE had on Thursday night what would have 


seemed to some of his predecessors at the Exchequer, 


and to most of his contemporaries at foreign Exchequers, a | siderable proportion of the income from the new taxes 


very formidable deficit to deal with. It was, like the deficit 
of 1841, a deficit of more than two millions sterling; nay, it 
was larger by nearly £300,000 than Mr. Baring’s celebrated 
deficit of that year, which led to Lord John Russell’s resigna- 
tion and the accession of Sir Robert Peel, with the then 
undiscovered financier, Mr. Gladstone, in his train to office, 
and to a régime of financial reform and _ economical 
revolution. There were one or two small similarities, 
too, in the speeches of these widely separated Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer under a cloud, which bring 
out the marvellous contrast between the two situations 
still more vividly. Mr. Baring and Mr. Lowe both discussed 
the possibility of adding a succession duty in the case of real 
property ; they both yearned after the House-tax, which in 
1841 had been recently repealed, and in 1871 had been 
generously promised for the purposes of local taxation ; and 
both cast a wistful glance at the exemption from duty granted 
to “agricultural horses.” But here the parallel ends and the 
contrast begins. Mr. Baring was in real difficulties; every 
prospect before the House was gloomy ; there was no manner 
of doubt on the minds of Members that the result of the year 
would be, instead of more favourable than the moderate 
expectation formed of it, much less so. Year after year the 
deficits had been accumulating. The country looked upon the 
task of raising a revenue of £50,000,000, with something like 
the despair with which a man who habitually finds his means 
short of his income, contemplates the growing burden of debt 
and the diminished credit with which he has to meet it. 
When Mr. Baring had finished his statement the House 
burst out into murmurs, and though the fall of the 


Ministry was delayed for another four months, it was | 


obviously due to the helplessness which the country felt, 
and which the Cabinet virtually confessed, under the 
burden of a deficit considerably smaller than that which Mr. 
Lowe declared on Thursday night. Yet how different was his 


| as 
a much better surplus than he calculates upon for this 
and a pretty certain balance between revenue and expendit, mn 
| even for 1872-3, in spite of the expected loss of the ho a 
| tax, and the expected large increase of the sum needed io, 
| extinguishing Purchase, supposing, that is, that the remai = 


| Estimates do not increase for that year,—since a y — 


ery con- 


| posed will not come into hand at all till the year after that 


| which is now current. 
| On the whole, then, we think the country is to be congra~ 
'tulated on getting over so formidable a deficit on such eas 
|terms; nor do we think the murmurs of the discontented 
| Radicals at the proposals will bear any serious examination 
The objection to the tax upon matches is of course by far 
the most plausible. It is called a reactionary proposal, because 
it is a new tax upon productive industry and on an article of 
universal consumption. But as regards the injury to productive 
industry, there is really no more reason why match-makers 
should not bear a slight portion of the inconvenience of public 
burdens, than why the great distributive industry of banking 
should not bear the same. If the penny stamp on cheques 
and the much higher stamps on bills of exchange, are justifi. 
able, the halfpenny stamp on match-boxes is not less so, since ip, 
neither case will it really fall upon the productive or distribu. 
tive industry, except so far as it causes a public economy in 
cheques or matches. So far as it does this, of course the 
producers will be likely to lose; but they will be no worse off 
than the producers or distributors of malt and tea and sugar, 
and other taxed commodities out of which we raise our revenue,. 
All producers produce with full notice that if the nation 
thinks their branch of production can yield a revenue of a less. 
objectionable and less generally injurious kind than any other 
to which we may have to resort, they will be liable to 
such an impost. As for the new burden on the mass 
of the people, it was clearly right to put a new burden 
of some sort on the mass of the people. As it is,. 
we are to raise less than one-fifth of the new burden 
by a tax which touches everybody, and the other four- 
fifths by taxes which do not touch the poorest at all (the 
Income-tax and the Probate and Legacy and Succession 
Duties). What can be less just than to let the nation suppose 
that the poor have a right to complete exemption? Yet if 





position! Nobody felt the smallest real anxiety at his declara- 
tion of inability to make both ends meet without fresh resources. 
There was the sort of grumbling which Radicals and Con- | 
servatives alike regard as an inalienable right, but the only | 
genuine disgust expressed was not at the taxation, but at the 
purpose for which one large item, the Army Estimates for | 
the year, “including the money required for extinguishing 
Purchase,” was needed. When Mr. Lowe began to discuss 
ways and means, the general feeling in the House, instead of 
dismay and vexation, was one half of amusement, half of a 
somewhat irritable curiosity. There was a general impres- 
sion that he had, perhaps intentionally, somewhat under- 
estimated his resources and exaggerated his difficulties, for the 
sake of the more agreeable prospects which his present proposals 
may lead to a year hence. Perhaps this impression was hasty, as 
the house-tax, amounting to £1,200,000, must be given up to 
purposes of local taxation in 1872-3, if Mr. Goschen’s Bill 
should pass. But even admitting that Mr. Lowe was a little 
exaggerating his difficulties, the House of Commons was 
apparently not unfavourable to that policy. If the National 
Debt is to be substantially reduced, it must be by getting 
large surpluses of revenue over expenditure ; and in order to 
get large surpluses of revenue over expenditure, it will always 
be advisable to affect a little more despondency and a good 
deal less hope, than we really feel. When Mr. Lowe suggested 
his very mild enhancements of the Probate and Succession 
Duties, there was probably a certain sense of relief in conse- 
quence of the exaggerated rumours which had been circulated. 
When he proposed his duty on matches, there was general 
hilarity at his confession of obligation to the ingenuity of our 
Transatlantic cousins, though stern theorists thought it their 
duty to frown on a policy of reaction ; and when he proposed 
to change the Income-tax from a tax per pound into a tax 
per cent., and translated his proposed addition of 1j}d. per 
pound or thereabouts, into 10s. 8d. per cent., there was a 
slight feeling of stimulated intelligence in the House, like | 
that which a school feels after an easy lesson in decimals, 
instead of the weary sense of a new burden. Thus easily, | 
though, of course, not without the proper per-centage of 
grumbling, did Mr. Lowe get his money, and not only his 
money, but the prospect, if peace and prosperity continue, of | 





any part of the new burden is to be put on the people, what. 
can be fairer than a tax which will really fall on waste much 
more than on necessary expenditure, and which may per- 
haps be completely saved by the people out of waste, 
with the additional advantage of checking practices very 
dangerous to property and life? Next to spirits, which when 
profusely used are fatal to the health of the people, there can. 
hardly be a fitter subject for taxation than those little machines. 
which are of a cost so inappreciable and yet the cause 
of so much danger that we are sometimes almost inclined 
to reproach Nature for her lavishness in having given us 
so formidable a power without compelling us to guard 
and economize it. If there were to be a popular tax at 
all, where could a better popular tax than this be found? 
The two criticisms passed by yesterday’s Zimes on the budget. 
seem to destroy each other. The Zimes reproaches Mr. Lowe 
with not throwing a larger burden on to the indirect taxation 
of the country so as to reach the whole people; and then 
it also reproaches him for the “reactionary” character of the 
match duty. The Times wishes Mr. Lowe had put 1d. on the: 
income-tax and 2d. on the tea duty, instead of putting 1 }d. on 
the income-tax and adding a new match duty. Why, the 2d. on 
tea would be far more “ reactionary,” in any intelligible sense 
of that word, than the match duty. The 2d. upon tea would 
have been a tax on a commodity already strictly economized 
by the poor, while the match duty is a duty on a commodity 
recklessly wasted by them; the former could not have been 
saved out of waste; the latter may be; the former could not 
have checked a carelessness which causes the destruction of 
much property and not a few lives; the latter may. And, as 
for the burden on the match-makers, why are they to be 
considered more than the tea merchants, who would cer- 
tainly suffer from any new duty upon tea? No doubt difii- 
culties will arise in relation to the mechanical arrangements 
for the export of matches, as matches cannot be easily counted, 
and the declarations of number will be liable to great frauds if 


| drawbacks are allowed ; but in all probability the proper depart- 


ments have considered this difficulty, and think they can get 


over it. The export is not very large; in 1868, the computed 


real value of the export of matches was under £150,000, muck 
less than a third of what Mr. Lowe expects to net by his tax 
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The changes with regard to Probate and Legacy and relied on from within the walls, but it cannot. Such assist- 
Succession Duties might have been bolder. The tendency to ance might be obtained if the Assembly would proclaim the 
equalization is good, but it would have been better to make a | Republic, or grant municipal liberty, or even agree to reside in 
ter step in the direction of uniformity when the matter Paris; but the Assembly will do none of these things, —murmurs 
= taken in hand at all. Still, there is no kind of tax which fretfully when any of them are so much as mentioned. M. 
falls less heavily on the community than that on prospective | Thiers is reduced to his troops alone, and his troops either 
ownerships, as the effect of the tax is discounted ; that is, people | can or will conquer only through a slow, irregular, half- 
know that the State will take its share of the property left by | hearted process of campaigning, more resembling the warfare 
the deceased, and only count the residue as their own. The | of the last century than any method of action pursued since 





change in the calculation of the income-tax will no doubt be (1798. 
found inconvenient, as the public do not understand decimals,| The conciliation of Paris is at least equally difficult, for 
and cannot be made to understand them in a hurry ; and it is “ Paris” in the insurgent sense demands impossible conces- 
desirable that everybody should be able to check for himself sions. Supposing M. Thiers, in despair, to concede the first 
the calculation of his income-tax. If Mr, Lowe had proposed great demand of the Commune, that Paris should be a free 
a penny-farthing addition to the income-tax it would, we | city like Hamburg, governed by its own Senate, and liable to 
think, have been better. There can be no difficulty about | the general Government only for its contingent of taxes and 
farthing calculations, and the result would have been very of men. Paris, in its profoand distrust, would still demand 
nearly the same. He would have got by that an addition of ‘that the National Army should be excluded from the city, 
10s. 5d. per cent., instead of what he proposes to get, an a right not claimed either by Hamburg or New York, and 
addition of 10s. 8d. per cent.,—and the difference would have in its historic pride that it should remain the seat of the 
been of no real moment. The division by farthings would be | Government of France,—in other words, that it should be 
uite small enough for the practical purposes of Chancellors independent, yet retain the power of upsetting the authority 
of the Exchequer. to which it does not yield. Nothing less than this would 
The most unreasonable criticisms of all were passed by the | thoroughly “ conciliate ” Red Paris, which indeed goes farther, 
extreme Radicals, who objected to the total amount of the and in its very latest official proclamation demands per- 
Estimates,—a total swelled by the large sum needful this | mission to federate itself with other great cities, and with 
year, and for many years to come, for the extinction -of | them to exercise a predominant voice in the general legisla- 
Purchase, and the reform of the Army. The Radicals ture. M. Thiers, as a statesman, could not grant these terms, 
should be consistent with themselves. They ask for a/ which would be fatal to the unity of France; or if he did, 
democratic and reformed Army, and they are to get it; | the Assembly would reject them, and either proceed on its 
but they cannot get it without paying for it, and to! own violent path, sentencing Paris to destruction, or compel 
taunt the Government both with not moving fast enough in him to strike a coup d'etat, for which he has probably not the 
military reform, and with spending too much on military re- | means, and which could settle nothing beyond the momentary 
form, is clearly unjust. On the whole, Mr. Lowe's budget dictatorship of an old civilian who must reign by the bayonet 
seems to us both ingenious and successful,—and in regard to | and the favour of the military chiefs. There is, we fear, no 
its estimates of revenue, very cautious, so cautious that we | possibility of conciliation in any adequate sense. 
have good reason to hope for a large surplus. | There remains compromise, and this is evidently M. Thiers’ 
heer It must not be a ~>d he himself is a 
and at heart possibly slightly proud of the fuss his city is makin 
M. THIERS’ DIFFICULTIES. | in the ak He cehalie ces that the wand Fase 
THIERS is certainly not a great man, and probably | defeated in the field, pressed by the suffering of the population 
ivi. not a competent one; but the political difficulties | of Paris, and aware that victory is hopeless, may in a few 
in his way are greatly under-rated in England. They | weeks listen to some conceivable compromise, such, for 
are such as no statesman in the world, not even Prince | example, as the proclamation of the Republic by the Assem- 
Bismarck, would willingly be called upon to face. Deriv-| bly, the garrisoning of Paris by national troops, and the 
ing his title wholly from a Parliamentary vote, and | concession of full municipal liberty as understood in England 
holding office during the pleasure of the Assembly, he is| and America. That strikes average Englishmen, as repre- 
called upon in a time of civil war to restore order without | sented by the 7%mes, as quite a reasonable arrangement, 
the cordial support of the very members who elected him. | but it is nearly certain that it would be rejected by the 
He must either conquer Paris, or conciliate Paris, or com- | Assembly — which can be dissolved only by its own 
promise with Paris; and to each of these courses there | consent or by force—and quite certain that it would be 
exist almost insuperable obstacles, among which the temper of | regarded by the Red chiefs as a compromise worse, because 
the Assembly is not the least. In England it is held that the | more dishonourable, than a sullen submission to superior 
first of these alternatives is the right one, and certainly it is force. The Assembly does not want an orderly Re- 
much the simplest; but the conquest of Paris, while its | public, or strong municipalities, or a contented Paris; but a 
people are in arms, implies the storm of the greatest powerful monarchy and obedient cities and a humiliated Paris, 
fortress in Europe,—a fortress which the greatest General and the nearer it seems to approach to victory the greater will 
alive, commanding the most powerful army in the world, pre- | its dislike to compromise become. The Red chiefs, on the 
ferred to reduce by hunger. M. Thiers has to perform the | other hand, do not want to place Paris under a Republican 
feat which General von Moltke declined, with less than a third | Assembly elected by peasants, but under a Council of its 
of his troops,—for he certainly has not 80,000 men,—those workmen, and the nearer they approach to defeat, the more 
troops being soldiers not superior man for man to the Parisians, passionately Red will they become. Compromise is as difficult 
dispirited by defeat, disorganized by want of confidence in| as either conciliation or conquest, and but for a certain con- 
their officers, disheartened by the feeling that after flying fidence in the unforeseen, which so frequently occurs in 
before the foreigner their first task is to make their country-| France, we should be apt to declare that M. Thiers had 
men fly before them. We do not believe in the stories of entered on a course from which there was no escape. It is 
disaffection among the troops before Versailles, but we do! one, at all events, which involves days or weeks of slaughter 
believe those troops think the work before them excessively | outside Paris, the destruction of her resources, if not of her 
dangerous, not very honourable, and entirely without national | streets, and a finale which can be little better than a dis- 
profit ; that they fight fitfully, more as Sikhs fight than as | astrous interregnum. 
Frenchmen were supposed to fight, and that they are not; It adds most heavily to the misfortunes of France that the 
carried away by enthusiasm either for their cause, for | swiftest, if not the wisest road out of her difficulties, a tem- 
their Generals, or for victory. Their numbers are con-| porary Dictatorship, seems so impossible or so dangerous. The 
stantly swelled by prisoners released from Germany, who | absolute government of a strong man, who would honestly 
are as constantly sent to a distance for re-formation ; | devote himself torevive, and not to repress, her political energies, 
and they are commanded by a General who is certainly | might for the hour be a blessing to France, but where is such a 
able, but who has suffered from a horrible wound, | man to be found whom both town and country would accept ? 
who demands excessive powers, and whose probable use of The men among whom the Assembly would choose, the 
those powers is suspected by the head of the Executive. It descendants of St. Louis, would be mere kings, not rulers of 
might be possible even with such materials to “conquer” the class who found. Only one of them is so much as credited 
Paris, that is, to force an entrance in despite of 100,000 with high ability, and France knows nothing of the Duc 
workmen, fairly drilled, well led, and capable in a fitful and _d’Aumale, except that his character is blameless, and that his 
desultory way of very desperate fighting, if assistance could be | pamphlets display some literary force. Why should Paris, 
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which hates princes, or the Army, which likes soldiers, yield 


readily to him? The men among whom the peasantry might 
be inclined to choose, the Bonapartes, would be repressive, 
dynastic, hostile to the freedom indispensable to restore to 
the nation the political capacity it has lost. The man 
whom the towns might choose, Léon Gambetta, might 
succeed without repressing liberty, but why should the 
peasantry choose him, even if he were not too ill to 
undertake the task? M. Thiers himself is an old man who 
has almost failed. No eminent Frenchman known to French- 
men, but outside the parties, seems to exist in France ; and as 
yet no soldier has appeared who is not in some way or other 
more or less discredited, either by failure, or by character, or 
by want of political head, the latter being the defect attri- 
buted to Marshal MacMahon. One French family, that of 
Bernadotte, is reigning successfully outside France, and one 
other, the Royal family of Belgium, thinks in French, but even 
the monarchists of France will not look for their leader out- 
side one worn-out and most unlucky family. There is, so far 
as we see, no man whose dictatorship even for a time would 
inspire confidence in Frenchmen, no one to whom the people 
would adhere, no one who could even compel them to main- 
tain order without at the same time suppressing liberty till 
statesmanship became extinct. We see nothing for France 
except the “policy” of M. Thiers, a policy which has no 
apparent end, which founds nothing, and which has not even 
the one poor merit of temporary success. 





THE WESTMEATH COMMITTEE. 


HE issue of the Westmeath Committee’s Report more than 

sustains the view which we took at the time it was ap- 
pointed, of the great vacillation and weakness of purpose shown 
by the Government in proposing it. Yet we were not slow to 
give the Prime Minister credit for advancing at least one reason- 
able and dignified consideration in defence of the course taken, 
though we did not think it by any means adequate for its pur- 
pose; but now the hollowness of even that consideration has 
unfortunately been demonstrated by the result. Mr. Glad- 
stone said that it was an unheard-of thing for the Govern- 
ment to ask such powers as would be involved in the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act without convincing a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that they are really neces- 
sary, except in a case of emergency such as may be 
caused by foreign interference amounting in effect to 
invasion. The suspensions of Habeas Corpus agreed to in 
1867 and 1868 were agreed to, said the Minister, under 
the pressure of the external danger caused by the rapid 
flow of American Fenians into Ireland. There was pres- 
sure enough then to justify the Government in asking the 
House to trust it with a power the need of which it did not 
stop to demonstrate. But no consideration of the kind ap- 
plies, it was said, to a purely internal emergency. It would 
be a bad precedent for the cause of Liberty if the Govern- 
ment even wished the House to trust it with very exceptional 
powers unfavourable to the individual liberty of Irishmen, 
without producing their evidence, and fairly convincing an in- 
dependent Committee of the House that they were not ex- 
aggerating the urgency of the case. That was an argument 
which seemed to us to have a certain amount of weight, 
though we did not think it of great weight at a time when 
everybody knows that the British Government instead of 
grasping at pretexts for tyranny, is sincerely ashamed that 
any shadow of excuse for despotic measures should exist, and 
even excessively anxious to believe that they do not and can- 
not exist. Still, the argument, if a little antiquated and 
historical in its air, had a real dignity about it. But what 
did it assume? It assumed, of course, that the proceedings 
of the Committee, if they did not unearth any new evidence, 
were only necessary for the sake of supplying Parliament with 
the brief which has long ago been in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and which would justify the measure which the Govern- 
ment should have been already prepared to recommend. Lord 
Hartington, we must remember, speaking for the Government, 
declared more than six weeks ago that the state of society in 
Westmeath was “intolerable; in other words, he declared 
formally the opinion of the Government that the policy 
of patience had proved inadequate and that new measures 
must be taken. The Government also declared that it hoped 
for aid from the Committee in bringing forward new evidence, 
but it did not declare this with much animation or show of con- 
viction; it did, however, show a good deal of animation and con- 
viction in asserting that while it was bound to satisfy Parliament 





as well as to satisfy itself as to the need for fresh 
was quite prepared to take all the responsibility of legislat; 

that is, of striking a blow at this “ intolerable’ state 7 ey ; 
directly it could justify its proposals by the revelations of thig 
Committee. Well, the Committee has concluded its Sittin : 


powers, it 


and has reported. It has produced no new evidence which 
has not been in the hands of the Government for years, It 
has hardly revealed even to the public and the House anyth; 

- ; anything 
of which the public and the House were not well convinced 
before. And yet the Ministers, when interrogated ag to 
their course, declare that they have not yet had time to cop. 
sider the report of the Committee, and cannot bring forward 
the measure by which they propose to improve the “ intoler. 
able’ condition of society in Westmeath, till they have! Js 
it not flagrantly evident that the whole proceeding has been 
one of pure vacillation, a staving off of the evil day? There 
never was the least expectation that new facts of a critical 
kind would be brought to light. The only plausible excuse 
for the Committee was the formal one, that “ strong” mea. 
sures in restraint of liberty should be justified to the House 
and not merely to the responsible Government. But if that 
had been the real motive for the Committee, the proposal of 
the Government would have been considered and matured long 
ago,—contingently, that is, on the production of no new 
evidence that should revolutionize their opinion,—for it js 
hardly credible that Ministers should officially declare 
a state of society intolerable, and declare themselves willing to 
assume all the responsibility of a remedy, and yet have no 
remedy ready even for the contingency that nothing new could 
be discovered. We fear the evidence is very strong that the 
Committee was a device for staving off a disagreeable and 
painful resolve, which ought assuredly to have been deliber- 
ately, even though only contingently, taken, before such a 
Committee was proposed. It is a very serious thing to de- 
clare officially the policy of patience at an end. It isa deli. 
berate justification of all the sufferers who cry for a remedy, 
a deliberate declaration that the Government believes in the pos- 
sibility of a more immediate remedy than any which Time and 
the beneficent general legislation which had been adopted for 
all Ireland, could produce. If after that nothing is done, the 
Government have justified the harshest censure on their own de- 
lays, have approved the impatience of the Westmeath sufferers. 
Clearly they should never have done this without a strong 
conviction that they could provide a partial remedy, and 
could do so the moment the formal steps in justification of 
it had been taken. Yet this seems to be what they 
have not done. The Committee has reported what they have 
known all along, and the Government declares that it is not 
ready with a measure, because it must have time to consider 
the Committee’s report! Unreadiness like this almost de- 
serves Mr. Disraeli’s savage criticism, that the policy of the 
Ministers in relation to the Westmeath Committee was 
“making Government ridiculous.” ; 

As to the evidence itself, though there is nothing new in it, 
its drift is by no means of a character to make it clear that 
the Government was right in abandoning the passive policy of 
patience. Of course the state of things in Westmeath is exceed- 
ingly bad, but though the Committee report that it has become 
worse during the last three years, there seems to be a great deal 
of difference of opinion on that point among the witnesses, and 
none at all as to the general improvement that has taken 
place in a longer period of time. The evidence is very 
strong, we think, to show that Ireland would be in a far 
better state if the system of appointing stipendiary magistrates, 
and superseding the unpaid local magistrates, were rapidly and 
systematically extended. Wherever the great root of dit 
content is a quarrel as to the tenure of land, it is a real 
mischief to leave the administration of justice in the hands 
of one of the parties to that quarrel; and to this the whole 
evidence taken is one long series of testimonies. What, for 
instance, can be more impressive than such a story as this? 
The witness is the Roman Catholic Bishop of the diocese, Dr. 
T. Nully; we need hardly add that “Captain” Duffy is 4 
noted Ribbonman :— 

“ You know the case of a person who has been frequently mentioned 
here, called Captain Duffy, do you not ?—Yes.—Are you also aware that 
proceedings were taken against him by his landlord to evict him ?—Yes. 
—Are you aware whether he has called in the assistance of any parties to 
value his land before the chairman, in order to get compensation under 
the Land Act?—Yes, I am.—Do you know whom he called in?—Yes 
he called in two gentlemen.—Is one a magistrate ?—I am certain one 1, 
and I think both are magistrates.—Have they acted for him ?—Yes, 
they have.—Is that quite recently ?—Yes, that is quite recently, and if 
the Committee wish 1 will mention the circumstances which have come 
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a ill TS omnes . 
inding me of the case.—Will you mention the | the H , Servi ‘ j 7 
to wy knowledge reminding me_ — Will you 1 the House protects the Services, that this check proves not onl 
but not the names?—There is a gentleman in the neighbourhood | sufficient, but a little too stringent for the thorough efliciency 


I believe, been fired at on more than one occasion; [ think | ~ 
we This gentleman has a son, a doctor, in tho village quite near | of the Departments. Drones and hard bargains, once admitted, 


where Oaptain Daffy livos, and this doctor told the cireumstance to one | are allowed to stay on, because it is so exceedingly unpleasant 

of my priests, who _ a be Fe — a one oe had to dismiss them. As a rule, however, the system works well. 
A VK. nk, ° 4 | on. 9 +s . . . 

with the doctor nly thi oenory o such @ gentieman Great Britain has an excellent Civil Service, fairly able, quite 


consenting to become a valuator for Captain Duffy to value his land | ° ° 8 
Oder the new Act in case he was put out;' and when Captain Duffy free from pecuniary corruption, and extraordinarily loyal to ever- 


asked him, this gentleman said to him, ‘If I do value your land I will | changing Administrations. Discussions in Parliament on 
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be considered one of yourselves ;> but eventually he did consent, | 


patronage are not over-numerous, open contests between de- 


according to the doctor's statement, being influenced by the advice of a | partments and secretaries are unknown, and no servant of the 


steward of his, but with the understanding that the gentleman who was | 


State dreads dismissal unless his office is abolished or he has 


fired at before, and who was a friend of the magistrate who consented to P 
value for Captain Daffy, would not be shot. ‘Ono can hardly imagine,’ committed some specific offence. There is, however, a narrow 


added the doctor, ‘such a person asking Captain Duffy to pledge his | but highly important borderland of office, within which the 
honour that my father would not bo shot, and accepting the valuation | system works less easily and grievances are occasionally felt, the 


n these terms.’ My priest has written a letter to me stating that ag ° mete ° . 
hay which he had from the doctor.—But the fact is that they have | region in which the first condition of efficiency in the subor- 


valued the land ?—The fact is, they have valued the land, and the general | dinate is the personal confidence of his superior. The two 
belief is that the valuation is a very liberal one.” men, though nominally superior and subordinate, have in 

in, we hear of landowners who are, or who are reality to work together, and if they dislike one another very 
believed to be, protected by Ribbonmen in evictions of their | much the machine cannot go on, or at all events cannot go 
own, 80 long as the lands of the protecting band are exempted |on well. So much energy is lost in jarring, or rather 
from eviction, — and of magistrates who license public- | in the effort to avoid jars, that it is better for the State 
houses where Ribbonmen meet, because the public-houses | that one should go, and of course the one who goes must be 
are their property. In all these statements there may be| the one irresponsible to the country. The difficulty cannot 
misrepresentation or error, but there cannot be any doubt | occur in a true monarchy, because the King in the last resort 
that the popular belief associates the county magistrates | is absolute, and it very seldom occurs in a Republic, because 
so closely with local interests as even to accuse them | Republics are very indifferent to the fate of non-political 
very frequently of connivance at crimes which it is for their | employés, but it becomes very serious in a country like this, 
interest to overlook; and such men cannot be the proper where every dismissal is canvassed in public by the ultimate 
administrators of justice. As we read the evidence, it tie rulers, and with exceeding acrimony. 





to show what we have repeatedly maintained, that a scientific Sir Spencer Robinson seems to us to have held just one of 
Judiciary for Ireland in the place of these self-interested | these situations. He was Chief Controller of the Navy, and 
magistrates,—or if that is a calumny, let us say, of these | the Controller, to use an expression popularized by the War, 
proprietors presumed by ihe people to be self-interested in-| is the First Lord’s adlatus for all matters affecting the 
stead of impartial,—is the only great improvement from | construction of the Navy. He is Chief of the Staff 
which much can be hoped. A suspension of Habeas Corpus for that department, and all the more important be- 
would undoubtedly cause a suspension of crime, but it is far| cause the First Lord usually knows nothing at all 
from certain that it would not also involve a suspension | about the matter. It is absolutely necessary that the two 
of that growth in the love of order and trust in govern- | officials should work together, that they should be able 
ment which may be perceived in all parts of Ireland ‘to discuss projects without bickering, that they should be 
except Westmeath, and even in Westmeath, if we look back ‘able to rely implicitly each upon the support of the other. 
beyond the last few years. In any case, we cannot help The Premier perhaps pushes the argument rather far when 
regarding the Irish policy of the last nine months, first in| he says the Controller is a political officer, for Sir Spencer 
relation to the Fenian prisoners, and now in relation to this | had held his post under three administrations, and was not 
Committee, as a very weak spot indeed in the home measures | unfairly entitled to think himself the permanent adviser of 
of an otherwise strong and intelligent Administration. the Admiralty within his department; but still his position 
was so nearly political that a certain cordiality between him 
and his chief was essential to the public interest, before which 
THE DISMISSAL OF SIR 8. ROBINSON. ‘all private interests must go sag That cordiality, it is 

NE of the most serious of all the difficulties in the way | clear, did not exist between Mr. Childers and Sir Spencer 

of governing free States was discussed in the House of | Robinson. The two men, in plain English, could not abide 
Commons on Tuesday night. How far are the Parliamentary | one another. It is evident from the documents already pub- 
Chiefs to be absolute within their departments? Are they, | lished that Sir Spencer, a man of original genius, and probably 
or are they not, to select and dismiss subordinates at will? | as opinionated as men of original genius are apt to be, thought 
It is quite clear that if their hands are strictly tied with | himself “ put upon ” about the “Captain,” was sensitive about 
regard to the personnel of their offices, if they are compelled | his responsibility for a ship he had disapproved, grew irritated 
to work with men whom they distrust, or disabled from | with Mr. Childers’ persistent faith in Captain Coles, and con- 
appointing men in whom they can confide, their responsibility | sidered after the catastrophe that too much blame had been 
to the country is a form, while all hope of original or | cast upon him,—in which last conclusion we should agree, 
energetic action must be laid aside. The necessary man| but for the unavoidable silence of Mr. Childers. He was 


cannot be appointed, the superfluous or impeding official always in a temper of resignation, the very opposite of a 











cannot be got rid of, and the first function of a ruler, the | 
selection of his agents, becomes hopelessly embarrassed. So | 
thoroughly is this acknowledged in England, that in theory the | 
Royal prerogative has remained absolute, and any officer of | 
he Crown, civil or military, no matter what his services or 
his rank, may be dismissed without notice and without reason 
assigned. Nevertheless, it is equally clear that if the Crown 
does exercise this power, we must either pay enormously for all | 
the service we need, extra pay compensating for extra risk of | 
tenure, or we must entrust State business to a perpetual succes- | 


resigned temper. And it is clear from the speeches of Tuesday, 
that Mr. Childers, worn by sickness, responsibility, and ill- 
fortune, resented Sir Spencer’s hasty language and assumption 
of independence and sub-air of contempt for himself as 
insubordination, and pressed even eagerly for his retirement. 
Whether Sir Spencer promised to retire, or Mr. Childers mis- 
takenly understood him to promise to retire, does not matter 
much, both men being perfectly honest, and both in that state 
of suppressed exasperation in which gentlemen apologize to 
one another if they have “in the heat of discussion” sworn 





sion of inexperienced men, who will have every inducement to at one another too hard, or, as Sir Spencer puts it in his 
make money out of their short-lived appointments. Every | account of the final interview, “ if they have said anything 
fresh administration will, as in America, reward its friends and | disagreeable.”” Mr. Childers could not trust a Controller who, 
punish its enemies by wholesale dismissals and appointments. | as he thought, might have prevented the catastrophe of the 
As usual in this country, we have tried to obviate both diffi- | “Captain,” and SirS. Robinson cquld not trust a First Lord who, 
culties, the danger of stereotyping the Administration, and the ‘as he thought, had gone his own way and then blamed him. 
danger of constantly revolutionizing it, by a compromise | It was clear that one or the other must go, and as Mr. 
scarcely admitting of exact description. The head of any | Childers was useful to the State, and Sir Spencer useful 
department can dismiss any subordinate, provided that when | only to a department of the State,—in short, as Mr. 
questioned in Parliament he is prepared with an adequate | Childers was in the Cabinet, and Sir Spencer was not, it was 
reason for dismissing him. Nothing limits his power except | also clear that the one to go could not be Mr. Childers. The 
the risk of a hostile vote; but so great is the dislike to| Premier accordingly, in his colleague's absence, told Sir 
arbitrary dismissal, so permanent the watchfulness with which | Spencer to go, in language sufficiently honorific, but still un- 
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mistakable, and Sir Spencer went, but, of course after the | opinion in New York, as expressed at a great public meet. 
proper constitutional fashion, appealed through his friends to ing of the upper class, is that this is not their object go 
the House of Commons to censure the Cabinet which had dis- | much as to gain control of an immense fund, which ma be 
missed him. The House decided by 153 to 104 that Mr. | distributed “in the education department,” and nine-testhe 
Gladstone was in the right, and we cannot see how it could | of which will be granted to Catholic schools. This view js 
possibly have decided otherwise. ‘The vote proposed was not supported by the fact that the Ring have introduced another 
only, as Mr. Gladstone said, a vote of want of confidence, but | Bill allowing grants to strictly denominational schools in 
a vote which struck at the very principle of responsible govern- | opposition to the free schools, which alone have hitherto hom 
ment. Supposing it passed, not only must the Gladstone | supported by the city. It is believed that the power of makin 

Ministry have disappeared, but every Ministry desirous of | these grants will give the Ring complete control of the Irish at 
dismissing a colleague not guilty of specific offence must have South-German Catholic vote, 170,000 out of 540,000, and so 
applied for the previous permission of the House of Commons, | enable them not only always to control the city in its municipal 
—a state of affairs absolutely incompatible not only with | affairs, but to throw a heavy vote at the Presidential election 
monarchy, but with government through a selected Executive | perhaps one sufficient to turn the scale. The Tax Bill, how. 
of any sort. The House of Commons would be the Cabinet. | ever, leaves one weak point unprotected. Honest men might 
Nobody on such terms could be a successful Minister, and | in the course of time, control the elections of the Commis. 
after a little while no competent politicians would try to| sioners, whose extraordinary powers would then be used to 
become Ministers. It does not much matter in this country | defeat plunder, and the Ring have therefore proposed a new 
how we pay our Statesmen, or how far we limit their ordinary | Registry Bill, or, as we should call it, Registration Bill, which, 
patronage; but there is one form of remuneration of which | says Mr. Evarts—one of the greatest lawyers in America— 
we must not rob them, and that is the power of realizing their | virtually legalizes personation. Nobody need register, if he 
own ideas. Already the minuteness of the criticism to which | only pleads that he was unable ; his vote is still to be taken, 
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they are subjected, the difficulty of doing anything without 
the tedious fight involved in carrying a Bill through Parlia- 
ment, suffice to depress the originality of our statesmen, to 
make them timid, uninventive, and, as the Pall Mall Gazette 
phrases it, “‘ mediocre,” and further advance on that line will 
tend to prevent the supply of competent Ministers altogether. 
Strong men will prefer to sit outside as independent members, 
and without the burden of official labour—which becomes day 


and he may therefore vote forty or fifty times at the same 
election, and if hunted for disappear into the crowd. The 
poll-clerk will not choose to remember his face, and there will 
be no register to trace him by. Controlling, as the Ring do, 
many thousands of devoted followers, and among them the 
majority of the Registry officials, they hope by this Bill to 
render defeat at the polls impossible, and consequently to make 
the City Treasury permanently theirs, besides seriously affect- 





by day more severe—to guide the decisions of the House, the | ing the Presidential election, which might during any close 
only body within the State which will then possess the reality | struggle turn on the vote of New York. The ultimate object 
of power. The share of it assigned by our system to the of this move, we should add, is to obtain command of the 
Cabinet, the share which tempts men like Mr. Gladstone to National Exchequer, which just now, with its frightful power 
“‘ work for eleven consecutive hours” in order to be at leisure | over the gold market, could make any confederate a millionaire 
to be badgered for four hours more, will then, indeed, be what | in a day. How well justified is this hope of controlling 
Mr. Disraeli described it, “‘a closely-watched slavery mocked | elections by personation is evident from a single story 
with the name of power.” told by Mr. George C. Barrett to an audience assembled 
There was a matter of detail introduced into the discussion | at the Oooper Institute, which we give in his own 
to which it does not properly belong, but which deserves a | words, A friend of his wished for an office in one of the 
word. Sir Spencer Robinson’s friends complain that he was | Eastern districts where “Tammany” is all-powerful, “and 
put off with the lowest rate of pension. The Treasury | he told me that on the day of election he went in his own 
replies that he was not entitled to any pension at all, | interest, with his brother, to look after things. He repeatedly 
but in consideration of the “implied contract’ (made when | saw men walk in and deposit their votes, then walk out, take 
he threatened to retire), which they admit to be “undeni-| their caps and turn them—backs to the front, front to the 
able,” they gave him the usual pension of ten years’ service, | rear—and then walk back again and say to the inspector, 
the lowest rate, in fact, which anybody can claim. That seems|‘Don’t you see I am a different man? my cap has been 
to us rather shabby. If it is wrong to give any pension at all, | changed ;’ and then they would immediately vote again. He 
give none; but if there was a contract, it should, in the case | saw those men go out again and put their pantaloons into 
of such an officer, be liberally interpreted, and an interpreta-| their boots, and then returning, say, ‘Don’t you see I'm 
tion by which a promise to give “a special pension” is made | anotherman? I am going to vote again. And what is more, 
to mean a promise to give the lowest customary rate is, to say | I intend to go on voting. Next I shall take off my coat and 
the least of it, very strict indeed. After all, when Sir Spencer | my waistcoat, and I will go on voting until all is ended,—and 
resigned before, he was tempted back, as the Treasury allows, | after, if I please.’ And when my friend protested against 
by a pledge of a special pension, and a special pension means | these acts, a policeman who was present said, ‘ You look here, 
usually something better than ordinary. | you must not be interfering with this election! [Laughter 
: | and applause.] It is anarchy plus a constable.” . 
gi . ore The audacious attack on the schools, coupled with its 
THE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. | possible effect on the national election, poe to have 
VERY remarkable, though, we greatly fear, a very hope- | roused the upper classes of New York; and for the first time 
less movement, is just now going on in New York. The for many years the best men of both parties have coalesced, 
“Ring,” which governs the city in order to plunder it, and | even editors, we notice, forgetting their jealousies. A large 
which monopolizes all municipal power, has recently made a association has been formed, having for its object political 
move which has fairly frightened the higher class of citizens | reform,” and more than a hundred of the most eminent men 
out of their customary apathy. Under the guidance of some | in New York of both parties have accepted office upon its 
man who must have a genius for political organization | Executive Council. They called their first meeting on the 
these intriguers have prepared, and it is believed will | 6th inst., and it appears to have been attended by a vast 
carry through the State Legislature, a series of Bills which | crowd of substantial citizens, who cheered the strongest state- 
will, as they believe, not only strengthen, but solidify | ments of orators like Mr. Barrett, Mr. Beecher, Mr. Evarts, 
their political authority. By the first and most impor- | and Dr. Bellows, and, as we note, were most enthusiastic at 











tant of these, the taxation of New York City is to be At this meet- 
fixed at a maximum of 2 per cent. on all property, that is, 


at $22,000,000, or £4,500,000 a year, which is accounted so | 


moderate, that the amount is denounced as a bribe to the tax- 
payers to induce them to support the Bill. This entire sum 
is, however, to be handed over to four Commissioners, named, 
of course, by the Ring, who are to distribute it in secret among 
the Departments, shifting a surplus in any department to any 


other, and in fact, if we may believe the reputable men who | 


analyze the Bill, doing anything they like with the money 
except pocket it before the interest on the Debt is 
paid. There is a suspicion that they may do this also, 


throvgh the fraudulent distribution of contracts; but the 


_ the remotest hint of the employment of force. 
ing the denunciations of the venality of the Judges, who 
“sit upon seats which have cost the City eight or ten 
| times their value, to write at desks which are incarnate pieces 
of corruption,” were bolder even than those of the journals ; 
‘the exposures of the corrupt tyranny under which 
New York pays taxes were of the most unsparing 
| kind, and the resolutions were one mass of vituperation 
against the inertness of the Respectables,—but there the 
‘action of the meeting ended. Anything more despairing than 
the tone of the speeches we never read, and from end to end 
of them there is not one practical suggestion, except that 
possibly one day the poor would see that they were being 
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as ~ . . . ’ . 
robbed of power by men who only desired to become rich. | Ritualists in the Church,—it could have been better. But observe 


Speaker after speaker declared that all classes were becoming | that the words of the resolution appointing the Committee are 
corrupted by the hunger for wealth, that the rich would do assumed by the Committee, and no doubt justly so assumed, to 
nothing because action would interfere with business, that the | have no conceivable reference whatever to any ‘‘ novel doctrines and 
Bar were bought by wealthy clients, that the clergy found it | practices opposed to the principles of our Reformed Church” except 
expedient to “ abstain from politics” as too worldly, lest their | the “Ritualist” doctrines and practices. That any other prevalent 
salaries should fall off. The tax-gatherers, said Mr. Evarts, | doctrines at all might be regarded as ‘‘ opposed to the principles 
«flaunt their riches in the face of the taxpayers, who grow poorer | of our Reformed Church” does not seem to have entered the minds 
day by day; yet, says a resolution, unanimously adopted by either of the Convention or of their Committee. Indeed, the 
the meeting, “ the control of the local and State Governments | latter say boldly that ‘no true member of our Church will need 
is left to idlers and adventurers.” “ It is no longer a matter of | to be convinced that a doctrine which is thus opposed [ie., ‘ op- 
pride to be a New Yorker,” yet, says Dr. Bellows, all eminent! posed to the principles of our Reformed Church ”] is neither 
citizens hold aloof from public life, “ pleading as excuse only Scriptural nor Apostolic,”—a truly amazing assumption for the 
the doctrine of despair.” Not one of the speakers had a work- present day to make, when there is hardly a theologian of any 
ing remedy to suggest, such, for instance, as a change in the profoundly critical culture, whether in England or the Continent, 
suffrage limiting it to born Americans, or in the elective | who would admit that our Reformers had gained more than the 
character of the judiciary, or in the method of electing the | very rudest conceptions of those principles of interpretation by 
Legislature. Mr. Evarts did indeed hint that good citizens | which the meaning of the Scriptures and the faith of the Apostles 
should take up their muskets as they did when Sumter fell, | an now be best recovered. To speak of the views of Cranmer, 
and the meeting rapturously approved a statement volun- ‘and Ridley, and Jewell, or of the views embodied in the 
tered by one of the audience, pe We = ant & Cromwell ; | Articles of the Church, as affording final evidence as to what 
but the general idea was only : prick the public con- | Scripture meant and what the Apostles taught, strikes us as one 
science,” to educate the people to ones good men 2 § | of the most astonishing pieces of narrow assumption to which a 
the people thought they were selecting bad onee—to form out | number of learned men who abjure human infallibility as a sort 
f both parties a new Party of Honesty, about the best recipe | ee. ‘ y 

be P of blasphemy, ever put their signatures. Perhaps, however, we 


— How ts the publ Byrn Foe 4 _ rioked | must interpret this language by the haunting thought of Ritualism 
more deeply than it is when the pulpit is silent, when the | which seems to have possessed the Convention and the Committee 


greatest journals preach honesty in vain, and when, as on) ee appointed, asif it were the only conceivable source of danger- 
repeatedly stated at the meeting, the residuum of the two | OUsspiritual error ; perhaps we ought not to extend the meaning of 
great political parties frequentiy coalesce avowedly for plunder? | the words used, beyond the special bearing on the views entertained 
Shrewd Mr. Beecher indeed hinted that he was not particu- | by the Reformers of the sacerdotal theory; perhaps we ought to 
larly opposed to the Catholic grants, thinking apparently that | assume that the views of the Reformers as to the consistency and 
the priests might prefer to accept them from honest people ; virtual infallibility of Scripture, and what we may call the spiritual 
but everybody else, while all but despairing of cure, seemed to psychology of the Gospels and Epistles, are not intended to be 
believe that there might be a cure if only the people would | erected into an absolute standard for all future ages. But however 
ut down what it is obvious the majority of the people sup- | this may be, it is at least very remarkable that the Irish Church, 
port. If the people, with a free press, and a free pulpit, and while it was positively haunted by the spectre of Ritualism, had 
free right of meeting, and a long habit of politics, and abso- no sense of any other serious danger to be guarded against in 
lute power in their hands, will not put down corruption— | establishing its new basis of belief ; and that its Committee appear 
if they will, for example, rather tolerate unjust judges than | to accept this view without a shadow of doubt that there is pure 
give up the right of appointing them—what hope is there that wisdom in it, and that if Ritualism can once be well exorcised, the 
their consciences will be pricked by any new agency into doing disestablished Irish Church has nothing further to fear from any 
what their owners must be already quite well aware they | form of doctrinal error. So unconsciously is this assumed, that 
ought to do? How, in fact, is any instructing agency to be | though the Convocation did not name Ritualism and Sacerdotalism 
stronger or more widely diffused than the press, the pulpit, | at all, but only “novel doctrines and practices opposed to the 
and the lecture-room, which, it is admitted, fail? The plain principles of our Reformed Church” (which ‘novel doctrines 
truth is, that the great “snare,” as the theologians call it, of | and practices” might surely be in many directions besides the 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, the thirst for gain, has in New | ritualistic), the Committee appear to have understood it as a 
York caught the politicians, and the only remedy lies in| most specific direction not only to look for safeguards against 
oo a power. We shall a egg = Ritualism, but not to look for safeguards against anything else. 
ew +ork when we see any one party do the one thing’ And no doubt they understood it precisely as the Convention 
about which nobody’s conscience is in any doubt, that is, stake meant them te anil it, —just z ane burglar is in the 
ood ‘—~~ Pe a thorough = ° por cape ~ house the terror-stricken women will at once unanimously un- 
that N bed ena N oe Sadie ~— 3 ve ne a Out) derstand that “he” ‘refers to the burglar, and no one else. Yet 
Fog tigger? ong questions that of all villains | i+ does seem strange that at a time when Ritualism is very far 
an unjust judge, a man who deliberately sells injustice for | indeed from the most prosperous of innovations, when all the tend- 
money, is the supreme villain, and nobody makes the smallest outs et tn ene A pr aon to Gatien d wane ax tennaln ee 
effort to terminate a system under which every judge has every : Pe adie sonsnationn dhe cial a0 ts Ga Cle 
temptation human nature can feel to be unjust. Elected pe - y - ed with its te Depot rey pothe-adhgpors te 
judges are necessarily unjust judges, and if, knowing that, the r sae 1 ait Wie Se Cerees as tS SEUNG Re fae 
populace will not resign its right of election, the populace | °“*>8* Clsewhere, ae . . 
decrees injustice, and must pay the penalty. As regards the cautious alterations in the rubrics and services 
which the Committee have proposed,—all of them, of course, 
being intended to make clearer than before that the Irish Churclr 
cial aa , _| recognizes no priesthood endowed with a miraculous power of 
THE PROTESTANT pan Bd IRELAND AND aes metamorphosing the substance of the sacramental elements, or of 
absolving man from sin,—we can only say that they would 
HE Protestant Church of Ireland can scarcely be regarded as | certainly make the Irish Church more homogeneous in doctrine 
& very sagacious interpreter of the times and their signs. | and more distinctly opposed in its teaching to the Roman Catholic 
Its general Convention of last year, by a resolution known as the Church. As to the doctrine of the Communion Service, it ig 
Duke of Abercorn’s resolution, appointed a Committee “to con- quite clear that the Committee have proposed nothing which was 
sider whether, without making any such alterations in the not already very explicitly laid down in the Articles of the Church, 
Liturgy or Formularies of our Church as would involve or imply | —which Articles it bas always been matter of astonishment to us 
& change in her Doctrines, any measure can be suggested calcu- | that the Ritualists have been able, even to their own satisfaction, to 
lated to check the introduction and spread of novel doctrines and explain away. As to the doctrine of absolution, and the power 
practices opposed to the principles of our Reformed Church, and | supposed to be conferred on the priesthood generally by the Ordi- 
to report to the General Synod in 1871.” ‘The Report of this nation Service, it is pretty clear that the Committee themselves, 
Committee, which is even now under discussion in the General in denying that the Church of Great Britain and Ireland ever 
Synod of the Church of Ireland, lies before us. It is a very able professed to sanction this doctrine or assumed to grant this power, 
and lucid document, drawn with considerable learning as well as | are by no means certain that they are not defining in one sense what 
point, and we do not know that for its limited purpose,—namely, | was clearly adapted, if not intended, to be ambiguous; and some 
the concerting of measures for the immediate discomfiture of the | of their number hold that as no power to propose a substantial 
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doctrinal change, however slight, was committed to them, the 
recommendations on this head are ultra vires. 
For our own parts, as our readers well know, we feel no sympathy 


with the doctrines against which either the one change or the other | 
is directed. But it by no means follows that we must approve of | 


the attempt to make the doctrine of the Church more imperative, 
and practically, we fear, even more sectarian, than it was before. 


proposals of a narrowing nature and simple inaction. 
directed to concert not how they might loose, but how they 
might bind the consciences of the clergy afresh. ‘They were 
appointed to concert measures ‘calculated to check the intro- 


duction and spread of novel doctrines and practices opposed to the | 
principles of our Reformed Church,” and it would evidently have | 
been far from satisfactory to the Synod had they simply reported | 


that implicit confidence in the power of Truth, especially if com- 
bined with a decided relaxation of the conditions of clerical sub- 
scription,—relaxation of the terms, that is, for men of all tenden- 
cies, whether of the kind most dreaded, or an opposite kind,— 


would be the best guarantee against the artificial fascinations of | 


any species of error. Had the Committee made such a report, 


they would, of course, have been told the old story,—that any | 


relaxation of the fetters of the clergy would involve a withdrawal 
of the needful protection from the laity, and would be, moreover, 
a modification of a kind implying ‘‘a change in the doctrines of 
the Church.” So it was not unnatural for the Committee to 


outline and definition. This is accordingly what they have done. 


They have added a question and answer to the Catechism, and 
annexed a clause that gives new emphasis to one of the rubrics, | 


both of these changes being made by way of refuting all doctrines 


carefully excluded all appearance of sanctioning true sacer- | 


allied, however distantly, to ‘Transubstantiation; they have 


dotal functions from the service conferring the office of the, 


| a step,—though a trivial one,—towards sectarian life, 
It may be quite true that the Committee had to choose between | 
They are | 


! a . rei. 
| No doubt it may be congratulated on the evident hesitation and 

, . . Te. 
| luctance with which the Committee advise a very moderate retrench 
| ment of the principle of comprehension, a very slight and guarded 
step in the direction of Sectarianism. But this hesitation and reluct 
ance, not the proposal to overcome it, seems to us the bright side 
of the report before us. The practical step actually suggested ig 
° ee not awa 
from it; and this is the more to be lamented, as the new liberty 
which might easily have been gained for both the opposing sections 
in the Church would have secured almost all the advantages con. 


| templated by those who propose adding a fresh link to the clerical 


chain, and very much greater advantages in the way of encourag. 
ing wider principles and more fearless faith, as well. The new 
canons limiting the range of the external ritual in public Worship 
may be needful for the sake of the laity ; but assuredly the laity 
have no interest in imposing even the slightest additional fetter 
on the hearts and consciences of their religious teachers. 





EVIDENCE FROM HANDWRITING. 
HE Quarterly asserts that Mr. Twisleton in his forthcoming 


book on Junius has placed the authorship of the celebrated 
Letters beyond controversy, and we agree with the Quarterly. At 


| least, we cannot imagine circumstantial evidence on behalf of any 


proposition more absolutely unanswerable. If Sir Philip Francis and 
Junius were not identical, then it is possible for two persons not 


assume that if they proposed anything, it must not be in the only to have precisely the same tricks of handwriting, and the 


direction of relaxation of dogmatic tests, but rather of sharper | 


same individualities of punctuation, and to preserve them through 
reams of manuscript, but to be able without knowing it in all 
moments of forgetfulness to write different hands, each of which shall 
be the hand of the other. Most of our readers are probably familiar 
with Macaulay’s celebrated summary of the evidence which iden- 
tifies Sir Philip Francis with the invisible author of Junius, the 
coincidences of peculiar knowledge, personal history, likes and 
dislikes, and political opinions between the two personages; but Mr, 


priest,—a word which they propose, by the way, in future to un- | T'wisleton has employed a new test, the evidence of an expert in 
derstand uniformly in the sense of ‘‘ presbyter ;” and they have | handwriting, Mr. Chabot, who, in an elaborate report, carefully 
excluded from the special absolution contained in the service for | though succinctly summarized by the reviewer, not only affirms 
the Visitation of the Sick the vestiges of a priestly absolving his own belief that the letters of Sir Philip Francis and the letters 


power which still remained there. ‘These latter changes would have 
been, to our minds, purely beneficial, had they been accompanied 
by such a general simplification of the dogmatic declarations of 
the Church as would have given an equivalent relief to clergy- 
men of High-Church tendencies; but these, on the contrary, are 
rendered a shade more stringent by the proposals in relation to the 
Catechism and the Rubric which follows the Communion Service ; 
and we can hardly doubt that the general effect will be a decided 
stimulus to the sectarian Evangelicism of the Irish Church,—a | 
decided contraction of its comprehension on one side, without 

any enlargement of it on any. Without feeling the least | 
sympathy with the High Church, we may fairly say that prin- 
ciples which admit of the presence of both High Church and Low 
Church must be, on the whole, less narrow and fettering than 
principles which admit of the latter only. ‘The High Church, 
however strange and out of place their sacramental principles may 
be, have incidentally at least done a vast deal towards teaching 
men to recognize the divine grace which may be poured through 
material and earthly channels, into the heart; and though they 
have seemed to limit this to acts which their theory represents as 
clothed with a sort of divine magic, the effect has been not the 
less to increase men’s sense of the wonder of the earth, and of the 
mystery that may enrich the humblest elements of life with a 
life that is not of them, though itis in them. If the High Church | 
has done this,—as who that understands the work of Newman and 

Keble and their friends can for a moment doubt ?—is it not a pure 

loss to the strength of any Church to shut such a party resolutely 

out? Would it not have been possible to remove some of the 

difficulties which earnest Evangelicals feel, and at the same time 

to remove some of the difficulties which earnest High Churchmen 

feel, in taking service in the new Church? If instead of adding 

precision to the final Rubric on the Communion Service it had been 

struck out altogether, and at the same time the words to which | 
many besides Evangelicals so justly object in the Ordination | 
Service and the Absolution pronounced over the sick, had been | 
also struck out, the Church would have been rendered less sec- | 
tarian instead of more so, and a great step made towards | 
bringing earnest men of all shades of creed into mutual confidence 

and hearty co-operation, and therefore into a better position for | 








of Junius were written by the same hand, but gives reasons for 
the belief which even in their summarized form seem to us to 
force conviction. For example, it is clear that in comparing a 
disguised with an avowed handwritiug, the first things to be con- 
sidered are those unconscious peculiarities of which the writer 
himself is unaware, and which therefore he would make no 
effort to conceal. He would, for instance, carefully alter the slope 
of his usual handwriting, but would do this mainly in the down- 
trokes, the upstrokes being made by a movement almost instinc- 
tive. He would alter the size of his handwriting, a change which 
takes in all but careful observers, while he would retain one of 
the most marked of individual peculiarities, what printers call the 
“spacing,” the distance between each letter of a word. The difference 
between huddling and spacing out is one which depends partly on 
character and partly on eyesight, and is as a rule entirely uncon- 
scious, very few men, perhaps none, spacing out their letters exactly 
alike or connecting them with each other in the same way. Again, 
some men make the upper turns of the letters angular while the lower 
are rounded, others the lower turns angular while the upper are 
rounded, and others make both either round or angular, but 
few writers not practised in comparing handwritings would be 
conscious which method they themselves pursued. In each 
of these three unconscious peculiarities Junius and Sir P. 
Francis were precisely alike, more alike than any two for- 
gers imitating Sir P. Francis could have been. This habit 
of speciality, of course, extends to individual letters, methods of 
punctuation, and modes of correcting mistakes, the latter, we may 
observe, with our large experience in the reading of manuscript, 
being one of the most strongly marked of individualisms. In all 
these circumstances Junius and Sir Philip Francis had exactly the 
same habits. For example, Francis frequently wrote the letter “i” 
upside down, as if it were the first stroke of the letter ‘‘ m,” a very 
unusual speciality of handwriting, and it reappears in the most 
striking way in his artificial hand. So does a singular trick of 
making a flourish above a small ‘“t,” which almost changes it 
into a capital letter, and a still more definite speciality, a habit 
whenever the letter ‘‘m™” was joined to the word preceding 
it of altering its appearance. Both Francis and Junius 
wrote the “‘m” by itself with rounded curves, and both when 











attaining the truth. That this policy of larger comprehension has | they prefixed a letter and joined the ‘‘m” on made the curves 
not even been conceived by the Irish Church as the true policy of | sharply angular, a coincidence explicable only on the theory 
Christian faith and hope, is, we think, a bad omen for the future. | of identity. So with punctuation. No two people, it may be 
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said roughly, punctuate on the same principle, more especially if | 
they employ, as most people who write hurriedly do, the dash 
instead of a period ; and not only is the punctuation of Junius and 
Francis identical, but they both put a full stop after a salutation, | 
and both make the note of interrogation with three strokes instead 
of, as is most usual, with two. Both, too, corrected within the | 
line instead of above or below it, and both marked the initial of 
their signature with strokes above and below the letter. This 
last fact is the more noteworthy, because Francis did aot make | 
these strokes in his original hand, but adopted them to help in | 
disguising his hand, and caught the habit while composing the 
Junian letters. There are, in fact, no less than ten circum- | 
stances of identity between the two handwritings :—‘ 1. The mode 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
—_——@— 
XXIV.—CHARLES I. 

HE character of Charles Stuart is still the subject of warm 
controversy, and there is little probability of public opinion 
becoming unanimous on the question, for his life is not merely the 
story of the career of an individual sovereign, but the record of a 
great national struggle, and of the most important era in the 
civil history of England; and although comparatively few persons 
are now to be found who will commit themselves to an unreserved 
panegyric of Charles, there is still so large an amount of sym- 


| pathy in certain classes of society with the political and religious 


of dating letters. 2. The placing of a full-stop after the salutation. | tendencies which he is supposed to represent, and of dislike to 
3, The mode of signing initials between two dashes. 4. Writing | those by whom he was opposed, as to create a disposition to regard 
in paragraphs. 5. Separating paragraphs by dashes placed | all his actions from a favourable point of view, and to extenuate, 
between them at their commencement. 6. Invariable attention | if not defend, his most questionable proceedings. And, independ- 
to punctuation. 7. The enlargement of the first letters of words. | ently of these prepossessions, there is just that in the character of 
8. The insertion of omitted letters in the line of writing, | Charles I., and in the real facts of the case, to mislead a super- 
and not above it, and the various modes of correcting | ficial observer, and at first to lend a certain plausibility to the 
miswriting. 9. Mode of abbreviating words, and abbreviat- attractive picture of him which the softening influences of time. 
ing the same words. 10. Misspelling certain specified words.” | and the imaginations of his sympathizers have substituted for the 
And finally it would be presumed that any person intent | real man. Every one is acquainted with the conception of him 
on disguising his hand would forget himself most frequently | which is still perhaps the prevalent one in the majority of English 
in dating his letters, and all the peculiarities of Junius’s datings, | drawing-rooms, as a stately English gentleman of the most refined 
as, for instance, his habit of putting a full-stop after the name of | tastes and habits, of highly cultivated mind, deep religious feelings, 
the place, are found in Francis’s letters, while all the “dates | and the purest morals, who unfortunately entertained—or rather 
were not inserted in the manuscripts as sent to the printer, but | was educated into—notions of absolute authority, which were in- 
were added in the proof-sheets. It would seem that Francis, being | consistent with the predominant spirit of the age, though justified 
more off his guard in correcting the proofs than in writing the | by royal precedents, and who, after making every concession 


letters, inadvertently inserted the dates in his natural handwrit- 
ing; but, upon discovering the mistake he had committed, he 
carefully blotted out these dates, and rewrote them above the 
obliterations in his feigned hand...... On examining the 
photographed proof-sheets, we find that all the original dates have 
been obliterated and written in the feigned hand, except in one 
instance, namely, in the letter to Dr. William Blackstone, where 
Francis forgot to make the obliteration, and has left the date [29. | 
July. 1769.] in his own handwriting.” It seems to us, as to the 





consistent with right to the exorbitant demands of his rebellious 


‘subjects, resisted them by arms in strict self-defence, and more 


than expiated any errors he had committed in his lifetime by 
his heroic and saintly bearing on the scaffold. Yet such a repre- 
sentation, in our opinion, can be supported only by the widest 
deductions from the most imperfect premisses, by a total dis- 
regard of all but a few isolated facts, and a violation of all the 
sequences and natural relations of events. Very different will be 
the result if, abandoning all vague generalities, we study the man in 

















reviewer, that after this evidence, which would be indefinitely | the realities of his actual life, and allow these to speak for them- 
more striking if we could give the facsimiles as he has done, | selves, as we should do in estimating the character and motives of 
doubt is impossible, except upon the theory that Francis copied | other men. At the same time, the truer portrait may explain the 
somebody else’s letters. ‘That theory, however, is disposed of by | origin of the highly-coloured party tradition. 
the excessive effort made to secure secrecy, for which Francis as a| ‘The best plea in extenuation of any faults in the character of 
mere amanuensis had little motive; by the character of Francis, | Charles is that he was the son of such a man as we have seen 
who was no man to be an amanuensis; and by another argument | James Stuart to have been, and that he was brought up under 
which we submit respectfully to the reviewer. ‘The most com- | such influences as would spring from the character of his father, 
plete and most natural method of disguising the handwriting of | and the morale of such a Court and such an administration of 
important documents is to write with the left hand. An amanu- | affairs. Charles could not have altogether escaped from the con- 
ensis would almost toa certainty have done this, but no man try- | tagious effects of such an atmosphere, unless he had himself 
ing to write models of composition, trying to win the public ear | possessed a temperament which might act as a natural anti- 
by the form as well as the substance of his letters, would soembar- | dote to the poison, or unless his moral organization was of 
rass his thoughts by reducing the speed at which they could be put | so high an order as to enable him to apprehend and deliberately 
on paper. He would content himself with writing a hand as | eschew the evil influences to which he was exposed. From this point 
unlike his own in general appearance as he could manage, would | of view, then, while proper allowance must be made for the evil 
in particular adopt a much smaller hand, using a crow-quill, and | in the character or conduct of Charles which can be identified as 
— yr what Francis appears to have done. hereditary, or the porn early training and unfavourable early asso- 
ye do trust that Mr. Chabot will one day give us, perhaps | ciations, we must also discriminate, in arriving at a conclusion as to 
through the Quarterly, an essay explaining any view he may me his moral calibre, between that absence of evil in him which was the 
as to the evidence of character contained in handwriting. No | result of an immunity from temptation and due to his natural 
idea is more firmly fixed in men’s minds than the charac- | temperament, and that which sprang from his conscious preference 
naan of ae Sy —" — 4 so "> | of good to evil, oa natural i ee oo : er 
ased upon any well-conceived law. e do not know, for | incentive to pursue the wrong path. or, while we lay 
instance, with any certainty whether the key to handwriting is to | proper stress on the impressions as to his rights and duties 
be found in the intellect, in the moral nature, or in physical which he may have derived from early tuition, we must 
peculiarities, as, for example, eyesight, or in all of them,—whether forget to note those events which may show that he had become 
handwriting can be inherited without the accompanying qualities, sensible, and recognized by his own acts, that these early lessons 
as many habits are inherited, or how far handwriting is modified | were erroneous, at an epoch of his life sufficiently early to have 
by deliberate volition. Is it mere impatience, or is it moral | saved him from evil consequences if he had only been self-con- 
deficiency, which induces some men never to dot an i or cross a t, | sistent in his subsequent career. Looked at in this manner, what. 
or is it largeness of intellect, satisfied that the object of writing | do we find to be the leading facts bearing on the character and 
is intelligibility and not apparent neatness? What is it that induces | moral responsibility of Charles ? 
educated people to omit all stops in their letters? Is it cruelty, He was the son of a man of gross temperament, who, if not from 
or contempt for things so ignoble as grammar, or mere mental | that cause actually very profligate, was flagrantly indecorous in 
crassitude, and above all, what is the moral meaning of illegible | his habits, and the diffusive centre of licentiousness in court and 
writing? We will, in the name of allfeditors in England, promise | country. But the natural temperament of Charles was of a finer 
Mr. Chabot such a testimonial, if he will only prove to demon- grain, and although he had no such active antipathy to debauchery 
stration that a man who, writing much, writes a really illegible | asto prevent him from adopting an unscrupulons debauchee as his 
hand is a selfish fool, a potential criminal, who should be executed | only bosom friend, and had become habituated to and tolerant 
for the benefit of society, and whose letters, till he is hung, it is a | of an amount of grossness and immorality in his daily associations 
moral duty to throw away unread. | that would surprise some of his modern admirers, and shocked 
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the nice susceptibilities of some of the more pure-minded among} tion of the worshippers in whose presence and for whose 
his contemporary partizans; he was himself generally cleanly | benefit it is performed. And however plainly the facts of the 
and decorous in his personal habits, and compared with his | case were forced on his attention when he descended into the arena 
father and his father’s courtiers, and mavy of his own, moral | of practical politics, and however often in his personal acts and 
in conduct, refined in tastes. That he was personally not | under peculiar circumstances Charles may have seemed to recog. 
entirely untainted on this point by the associations of his | nize facts as such, his mind never really recognized them, but 
early life is demonstrable, but while this is not to be dwelt recurred to those studies of early life in which theory stood for 
upon as an index of his real character, only a modified fact, in which facts were ignored, and in which truth and falge. 
praise can be bestowed on his superiority to James in decorum of | hood had a distinctive significance not with reference to the duties 
life. His morality in this respect was too passive to be estimated | and obligations of real life, but to a standard of conscience to which 
as a great virtue, and affords no evidence of higher perceptions of | those duties were entirely subordinated, and by which they were 
moral purity. A natural coldness of temperament and reserve | taken into account only so far as they did not contravene the con. 
harmonized best with a formal decorousness of demeanour, and | clusions and objects of one narrowschool of thought. This casuistica] 
threw around the person of Charles a halo of respectability which | way of looking atthings was peculiarly dangerous in thecase of aman 
would not have attached to him had his nature been more emo- | 80 reserved by nature as Charles. Originally perhaps this reseryg 
tional. An overruling sense of duty seems scarcely more strongly | was little more than the strong reluctance to express his views, felt 
marked in such a morality, than it is in the general acceptance | by one who had a difficulty in speaking, and was conscious of being 
of the moral rules of any church or creed. In this restricted in a secondary position in the estimation of his auditors. But as 
sense Charles may have striven to live morally, and as far as | he grew up, there can be no doubt that the reserve was caused 
this implies merit, he is entitled to it. There was, however, | much less by self-diffidence than by self-conceit ; much less by the 
another feature in his demeanour, which the popular mind has | fear of falling short of the intellectual standard of those with 
instinctively perceived, and on which the idea of his superiority is | whom he associated, than by a profound belief that his own wisdom 
mainly based. This is the esthetic one. By nature Charles was | was so complete already that it could gain nothing from being 
an artist, as well as in fact a connoisseur and patron of art. His | brought into contact with the opinions of other men. From con- 
ill-health as a boy, the weakness of his limbs at that period, cealing his own real thoughts, the step was an easy one to deceiy- 
and his imperfection of speech had suggested the cultivation | ing others by giving utterance to sentiments which were abso- 
of a naturally fine eye, as an important resource, and a certain | lutely untrue as expressions of his real opinions. The overt act of 
external refinement of manner had been the result, which would | a lie seemed frequently the best method of incommunicativeness, 
have been sufficient in itself to make a marked distinction between | and the lying of Charles differed in this essential point from that 
him and his father James, The dignity of bearing in Charles, | of Elizabeth, that it did not represent any occasional or partial 
which owed so much to this esthetic cause, and which was | sentiment of his mind, but was entirely external to his whole 
sustained by a profound sense of self-importance and superiority, | nature, and was justified probably to his conscience by the casuisti- 
was lost only in moments of great irritation and when this self- | cal argument that its perpetration formed an essential ingredient 
conceit was strongly outraged, and it might be easily mistaken for | of a policy which, as a whole, represented his real views, and, 
that true courtesy which arises from a constant sense of what is | indeed, in his eyes the cause of truth. 
due to the position and feelings of others as wellastoaman’s; ‘The barrier of truth once overleapt, there was not suffi- 
own. But of this essential characteristic of a really high-bred ‘cient depth in the moral consciousness of Charles to enable 
gentleman, Charles was destitute, and although we must attri- /him ever to recover the distinction between right and wrong 
bute his deficiency in a great measure to the unfortunate | on this point. For although his mind was much more firmly 
influence and example of his father, and cannot therefore in justice | knit (if we may use the expression) than that of his father, 
allow it to weigh much in the scale in our general moral estimate | and though his purposes and his processes of reasoning were 
of him, it is a fact, nevertheless, which must materially affect our| much more deliberate aud sustained, and his whole nature, 
sympathy with his character as a whole. so to say, more uniform than was that of James, his intel- 
There was another refining influence to which the character of | lect was neither comprehensive nor deep. He adopted a course of 
Charles was subjected in early years, which might have been also | conduct more advisedly and pursued it more steadily, but he was 
an elevating one of no common kind. The same physical | quite as incapable as James of perceiving its necessary issues, or of 
weakness which had led him to his art-studies had made | estimating its bearings on other issues and on the general relations 
him—in this case, no doubt, with the strong encouragement | of affairs. He was as little master of the situation, and quite as 
of his father—a diligent and earnest reader of books. His} much at the mercy of his own ill-conceived ideas as James, though 
deeper studies of dogmatic and scholastic theology were relieved | so different in his mode of action. If James was carried about by 
by the literature of the poets and dramatists; and had the | every passing caprice or disturbing circumstance, and realized no- 
wise lessons to be derived from the pages of Shakespeare made as | thing sufficiently to care to persevere in any course long together, 
much impression on the mind of Charles as did, unfortunately, | Charles became almost as inconstant and tortuous in his actions, 
the divinity schoolmen and the casuists of the recently risen|from the mere fact of being unable to perceive the funda- 
school of right-divine in Church and King, we might have | mental and fatal discrepancy between his general purpose and 
counted the early ill-health of Charles as a piece of real good- | the strokes of policy into which the dictates of a self-satisfied but 
fortune to the country which he was to govern. Unfortunately, | shallow nature were constantly seducing him. Thus, when blinded 
when his increasing bodily strength enabled him to aspire to the | by mortified pride, and carried away by the artfully insinu- 
physical accomplishments suitable to his age and position, he had | ated influence of Villiers, he was seeking to revenge himself on the 
acquired the taste for, and was submitting his mind to, the guid- | Spanish Court, after his inglorious return from his marriage 
ance of far less healthy teachers than the great master-spirit of | expedition, he did not see the dangerous antagonism between the 
English literature. Charles had not been born to the position of | policy of popularity-hunting, which he pursued in the middle of 
heir to the Crown; in his childhood he had been to some extent |the year 1624, and the spirit in which he had written in 
slighted, and he did not become a person of real import-| the November of 1621 to his favourite adviser respecting the 
ance in the State until the death of his elder brother, | popular leaders in Parliament,—‘I could wish that the King 
Henry, when he himself was twelve years of age. But he had | would send down a commission here that (if need were) such sedi- 
already learnt some of those lessons of self-importance and superi- | tious fellows might be made an example to others,” and had laid 
ority to the considerations that rule the conduct of men in ordinary | claim to this piece of advice distinctively ‘‘as of my adding.” 
positions, which the literary productions of his own father, as well | Nor, again, was he able to perceive the equally dangerous discon- 
as the teaching of the Churchmen to whose tuition James had con- | tinuity between this popular course which he had so vehemently 
fided him, were constant in inculcating ; and these lessons perhaps | and recklessly pursued at the close of his father’s reign, and 
gained an additional relish from the memories of his own early | down to the very day of his own accession, and the autocratic 
insignificance. His mind had been prepared for the application | reserve and one-sided conception of the obligations between 
of these lessons by that early necessity of living very much | himself and his people which he assumed immediately after 
in himself, which had fostered the internal reserve of his disposition, | this latter event. And, as we have seen, there was no true 
and made him still more self-centred. ‘Thus disposed, he would | standard of right or wrong in his mind to rectify this grave 
learn from his tutors and the books to which they directed him | error. 
to look upon government as an absolute function of the Sovereign, The same inability to preserve in his mind the idea of 
quite as independent of the will of the governed as the mass | the essentials of his real and ultimate object, joined to an 
performed by the priest at the altar is of the personal participa- | infatuate belief in his own power of complicated diplomacy, 
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{ed to the contradictory proposals and projects which he enter- 
tained simultaneously during the progress of the great civil 
struggle in which he involved himself. The action of Charles 
alternated between simple and direct opposition to the national 
gentiment, and a multiplicity of cunningly-devised expedients to 
obtain the same ends through hidden and tortuous channels. Most 
of these expedients were plausible and feasible in themselves, but 
¢o play with them all at the same time, and to manipulate them 
0 as to secure his own ends out of their contrariety, required the 
ius of a Richelieu, which Charles in the blindness of his self- 
esteem believed himself really to possess. Of the moral obliquity of 
gach a course in reference to his duties to individuals and to the 
pation Charles was absolutely insensible, and he never imagined 
that those he trifled with or betrayed would see it in that light. 
Nor had he the saving quality which had prevented his father, 
to whom he was superior in mental power, from incurring all the 
ill-effects of his ill-advised actions. James had a natural shrewd- 
ness, which was with him an instinct rather than real wisdom, but 
which often served the purpose of the latter. But shrewdness 
Charles had none. James firmly believed in the absolute wisdom 
of his plans, but when the crisis came he gave them up on the 
appearance of danger (though not in time to save his dignity), as 
if no such faith in them had ever existed. Charles’ faith in him- 
self was more enduring, and perhaps never really failed him till 
that terrible moment when President Bradshaw rose to pronounce 
the sentence of the High Court of Justice, and when in broken and 
agitated sentences he first recognized the hopelessness of his policy 
and the reality of his danger. 
Notwithstanding his early physical debility, Charles enjoyed 
many advantages of circumstance over his father. James was 
always to a considerable extent a foreigner in England, with 
habits and modes of thought formed in a very different state of 
society from that with which he was brought into contact on his 
‘secession to the throne of England. Charles, though not actually 
born in England, came to this country at so early an age that he 
was educated in English associations, and might be expected to 
imbibe a considerable amount of English sympathies, if not of 
English prejudices. There was also something in common between 
the serious tone of his mind and the growing sentiment of the 
age. Beyond the circle of courtiers and favourites in which 
James lived, the spirit of the nation was becoming every year 
more earnest and more practical in its apprehension of great 
principles and religious convictions. That age of idealism 
was passing away, when Sydney and Raleigh and Deve- 
ceux and Bacon lived at the same time in two worlds, 
—one of romantic perfection, in imagining which they in- 
dulged their highest aspirations, and satisfied the cravings 
of their deepest moral nature ; the other, external and common- 
place, in which they were content to live the life and share the 
morals of the men around them. ‘The seventeenth century sought 
4o amalgamate these worlds of thought and action, and to bring 
forth the morality of the closet into the walks of daily life. The 
nature of Charles was grave and thoughtful, he had fixed ideas on 
teligion and politics, and he was bent, however imperfect and ill- 
assorted were the methods he pursued, on realizing those ideas, and 
in bringing the national temperament into conformity with them. 
But to become the director and leader of a great national senti- 
ment requires more than the possession of a handsome face, a grave 
and decorous bearing, and fair abilities. It demands qualifications 
do which Charles was utterly wanting,—honesty of nature, as well 
as honesty of action, magnanimous self-command, unselfishness 
in at least an intellectual point of view, and elevation of spirit. 
But Charles's mind was essentially warped from truthfulness; he 
ould rouse no faith and command no confidence in others, because | 
he had no true principle of truth in himself. He had no scruple 
in deceiving others, because he recognized no reciprocal obliga- 
tion between himself and other men. However he might disguise 
it from himself, duty was with him one-sided only. Nor had 
he any magnanimity. He could never forgive a supposed injury, 
or often even suppress his continued sense of it, when it was 
‘most important to his interests so to do. His dissimulation failed 
‘him exactly when it would have served the place of a real virtue. 
He was thoroughly selfish in feeling and iu act, and his selfishness 
never assumed the shape of more than a personal policy. He 


himself and his personal caprices toa national policy. He adhered 
to Anglicanism as a branch of his own personal judgment, and from 
a profound sense of the necessary connection between its existence 
and his own personal power. But when the opportunity seemed 
to offer itself of raising a new Civil War in his own interests he 
had no scruple in abandoning (no doubt only temporarily in his 
own mind) the Church of England to the demands of the Scotch 
Presbyterians,—and by so doing destroyed all the moral weight 
which might have attached to his previous dogged refusals to 
grant any concession on this point, when concession would have 
placed him again on the throne of his ancestors. Where his own 
selfish interest seemed to him to conflict with the position or safety 
of anyone, he sacrificed that person, if unwillingly, at any rate with 
a baseness of spirit which, in a man who was physically courageous, 
betrays an inherent lowness of nature. Fortunately for England, 
he could never be long served successfully by really able men, for 
if they succeeded so far as to gain an independent reputation, the 
King, in his short-sighted and poor-spirited jealousy, was never 
easy till he had mortified them in the eyes of the world 
and paralyzed their action, though at the expense of his own most 
important ends. Men of principle abandoned from time to time 
the cause of his opponents, and from various motives tendered him 
their services ; but in proportion as they were men of principle, 
their influence over his practical counsels was weak and uncertain, 
for they had avowed allegiance to a principle, and not to a King. 
A few good and true-hearted men clung to him to the last, and 
believed in him, in the enthusiasm of their loyal devotion to the 
person of a King, and towards these men Charles was as true 
and as generous in spirit as it was compatible with his nature to 
be to any one, for from their unreserved devotion to him personally, 
they were in his eyes part of himself. But he scrupled not to 
sacrifice and dishonour such a true servant as the Marquis 
of Ormond in his disgraceful intrigue with the Irish Catholics 
through the Earl of Glamorgan—for his steady adherence 
to the principles professed but in practice abandoned by the 
King himself were a standing reproach to Charles—and at the 
same time that he was disavowing Glamorgan to Ormond as a 
weak man, unworthy of serious confidence, who had greatly ex- 
ceeded his instructions, he was holding out to Glamorgan the 
promise of revenge on Ormond for the measures which the latter 
had taken against him. In such a case, however, individuals 
went for nothing in the eyes of Charles. He himself, in his imme- 
diate policy, was everything. 

Charles was a faithful and uxorious husband to a self-willed and 
unfeeling wife, who had the religion and morals of a French- 
woman of rank of the Fronde period. But he asserted his 
independence occasionally by refusing to follow her advice exactly 
where and when it would have been beneficial to his interests to 
have complied. He never commanded her respect, and very seldom 
her sympathies, and she soon found consolation for the little grief or 
remorse she may have felt for his death in a private marriage with 
a recognized lover. As a father, the conduct of Charles was irre- 
proachable, and here it is that the sympathies of Englishmen gather 
most warmly and most justifiably around him. Here the ice of 
his character gave way, and his strongest opponents were moved 
and staggered in their belief in his falseness by the natural 
emotion he displayed in his interviews with his unfortunate 
younger children. Nor can the charge of deliberate cruelty some- 
times preferred against him be sustained, except in a few cases of per- 
sonal vengeance. If he erred on this point, it was in indifference 
to sufferings caused indirectly through his conduct. Yet by his 
conduct he inflicted miseries on England which bade fair to de- 
moralize an entire generation. He was trained ina bad school, but 
he cannot escape on the most charitable psychological interpreta- 
tion of his conduct from a large amount of personal moral respon- 
sibility for conscious and deliberate evil-doing under the influence 
of an unscrupulous and selfish ambition. Yet, after all, it is the 
absence of generous feelings and noble motives which lowers the 
stamp of the character of Charles I. below that of many Sovereigns 
who have actually done far worse things, and which makes the 
historical student, in proportion as his studies are deep and long- 
continued, turn away from the contemplation of him with senti- 
ments of increasing aversion, and with an increasing conviction that 
whatever judgment we may pass on the men who condemned him 











¢lung to Villiers alone with faithfulness, because Villiers repre- 
sented exclusively his supposed personal interests, and thoroughly | 
identified himself with the personal prejudices of his master. 
But he distrusted and disliked men like Wentworth, who had a/ 
real national policy, in which the King was indeed to be made the 
actuating and absolute mover, but in which the King had to conform | 


to die the death of a Traitor to the People of England, they were 
justified in this act, at any rate, by the fact that Charles had 
really been a traitor to some of the most solemn trusts for which 
man is responsible, and had forfeited all claim to be called a good 
man, while he must unhesitatingly be adjudged a weak and bad 
King. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_>—— 
EMIGRATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir, I am sorry Mr. Jenkins disagrees with my arguments, and is 
inclined to think poorly of my moral character. I can respect his 
enthusiasm, though I wish it were tempered by some regard for 
practical considerations. I do not think he differs from my state- 
ment of the case as much as he supposes. I have protested against 
the assumption that the Colonies can accommodate all the surplus 
labour of Great Britain, and Mr. Jenkins, while he challenges my 
words, admits to holding ‘‘ that our Colonies afford for the present 
an almost illimitable field for the settlement of labour.” I have 
denied generally that the Colonies are ‘‘ anxious to keep the enjoy- 
ment of their vast resources to themselves ;” and Mr. Jenkins, 
while he points out two cases which really prove only that over- 
stocked colonies object to have fresh immigrants forced upon them, 
declares ‘‘ no one will contend”...... “that the colonial 
communities are not anxious to receive settlers upon their waste 
land.” I went on to show that it was not sufficient to bring labour 
and land together, and that the new settler required money in hand 
**to buy food and seed and clothes for the first year, and to pay 
for some shelter till he has put up a house,”—and it was with 
reference to this, not, as Mr. Jenkins supposes, to his want of 
muscular power or experience, that I said the English labourer 
could not ‘* proceed at once to clear the backwoods or the bush.” 
Mr. Jenkins entirely admits this position. He proposes to meet 
the difficulty by asking the State to advance the necessary money ; 
and he wishes the State also, if I understand him rightly, to give 
an impulse to emigration by the cheapening of ocean fares. I did 
not argue against these doctrines in my first letter, because they 
had not come before me. But I think the first in particular so un- 
speakably mischievous, that with your permission I will try to 
point out some of the chief objections to it. 

I will start with inquiring how much money the State must ad- 
vance to settlers in a new country. I will take the most favourable 
case of a handy, industrious couple, man and wife, leaving Eng- 
land at the right time, met at Quebec or Melbourne by a coloniza- 
tion agent, and conducted at once to a homestead, which in 
Canada may be given them, and that in Australia can now be 
obtained on a system of deferred payments. I will assume that 
the new settler is able to buy all that he wants at the lowest 
market price, and is so well instructed and so teachable, that he at 
once falls into the colonial system of farming, which is everywhere 
very different from the English. I think I am justified in assum- 
ing that the young couple will need to be supported for five months 
during which the husband is ploughing, sowing, fencing, and get- 
ting in his harvest; and that they must produce and sell enough 
corn (or its equivalent) to maintain theny during the next twelve 
months. Taking wheat as the crop raised, and allowing a produc- 
tion of 40 quarters, which at £1 10s. each—a high price for the 
backwoods—will give only £60 for the year’s expenses; and 
assuming that there is an average of 10 bushels to the acre— 
though this, I believe, is an over-estimate—they must have 32 
acres under cultivation. As they wil] require some land in grass, 
they will have in practice to farm 40 acres, of which 8 are divided 
off: in all, 2,200 yards of fencing. Let us now add up the items. 
Cost of wood house, furniture, and stable, £7; food and clothes 
for man and wife during five months, £15; cost of horse, plough, 
and tools, £15: seed-corn, £6; keep of horse during ploughing 
and harvest, £3; in all, £46. I need not say, Sir, that this calcu- 
lation is far below the mark. No man by himself could plough 32 
and fence more than 40 acres in five months. I have gratuitously 
assumed that he finds his corn land ready cleared, and his grass 
land sufficiently timbered to save the expense of buying fencing 
material, I have put out of sight casualties and losses from want 
of experience. It is true I have taken for granted that he will not 
earn anything during the winter months. ‘The time from harvest 
to seed-time in Canada and in Australia is slack time; and 
if immigrants are to be imported, not because they are 
wanted in the Jabour-market, but because they are not wanted 
at home, they will not, I think, be able to compete with the 
old hands. 

The native emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland numbered in 
1869 nearly 200,000, of whom about 8 in 13 were male. Mr. Jenkins 
wishes to reduce the cost of passage, which is now as low as £4 4s. 
by sailing-ship, and £6 6s. by steamer, for Canada; and will, I 
suppose, reduce it appreciably, perhaps 50 per cent. He will offer 
every adult male free or cheap land when he gets to his destina- 


tion, and a loan of £46 in hand, for it cannot well be doled out | 


|in weekly instalments. I confess to believing that this Prospect 
would call out a national exodus. But if it only raises the number 
of emigrants to 300,000, the passage-money which the State will 
pay for these in a single year will be at least three-quarters of a 
| million. And if only one-half of them are adult males, the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to lend them hearly 
£7,000,000. I of course assume that we help all indifferently, for 
I do not see how we can draw a line; and this will create another 
difficulty. Either we shall be helping tens of thousands of men tg 
establish themselves in the United States, if the emigrants are 
allowed to select as at present, or we shall be discharging this yagt 
multitude upon Canada, which at present absorbs less than 2( ),000 
yearly. Of course I know they will not stay in the Dominion, 
They will cross over into Minnesota or Nebraska, either with the 
£46 in their pockets, or having spent it in the vain straggle to 
| produce profitably in an overpeopled couutry. For it must be re. 
membered that it is quite possible to produce corn and wool that 
shall practically be unsaleable. ‘These myriads of men cannot al} 
be settled near railroads, or navigable rivers, or even near roads, 
Such of them as stay in Canada will be sent off to Manitobah and 
Lake Nipigon, and will have to wait till civilization comes up to 
them. Will they be in a better position than the Western farmers 
settled in one of the richest districts of the world, who used to burn 
their corn as fuel before the Ohio and Illinois railway was con- 
structed? Mr. Jenkins thinks that such settlements will speedily 
call for and create tools, manufactures, and artizans. Will he ex. 
plain how they can do this, unless the first agricultural settlers 
have sold their corn, hay, and wool? Has he calculated what the 
cartage of bulky articles for long distances over backwood tracks 
costs ? 

Ihave confined my argument on this occasion to Canada, be- 
cause I feel sure that if the State is to subsidize emigration, it will 
not send its emigrants to a country like Australia, three months’ dig. 
tant. Butif necessary, I am prepared to prove, (1) that those who 
calculate the agricultural land in Australia at anything like the 
superficial area, over-estimate it fifty-fold or a hundred-fold; (2) 
that Australia, from its geographical position, is eminently unfitted 
to be a great corn-exporting country; and (3) that if the balance 
be struck, the mother country owes immensely more to the 
Australian colonies than the Australian colonies to the mother- 
country. 

Mr. Jenkins thinks Cromwell, and perhaps Bismarck, would 
dispose of colonial reluctance to be overcrowded in a very sum- 
mary way. I seem to remember that Cromwell tried an experi-. 
ment on colonization in Ireland which failed signally. That either 
he or Bismarck could over-ride the laws of political economy 
appears to me about as probable as that they could make water 
‘flow up-hill. As to forcing the colonies to do what they are 
deliberately resolved not to do, the American War of Independence 
settled that for us. 

To conclude, Canada and Australia have tried the plan of 
assisted emigration, and have given it up because it fails. The 
great mass of emigrants cannot be induced to repay the money 
‘advanced by a Government, and will not stay in a colony if they 
| think they can better themselves by leaving it. Still, the colonies 
_are, I believe, doing all they can in more sensible ways, by giving 
| or cheapening land, and by making roads, to attract new settlers. 

I do not say England can do nothing to assist them. Our Govern- 
ment can procure and circulate information, and might, I think, 
do much good by warning emigrants against some schemes, such 
as Brazil has been unhappily famous for. In highly exceptional 
| times it might, perhaps, do no great harm by slightly reducing 
the expense of ocean fares for men who are not paupers, tramps, 
or idiots. But generally a time of depression in England is one of 
depression also in America and in the colonies. Nor will it be 
easy for Government to hold its hand if it once begins giving. 
Its real function, I think, is to legislate forwards to the employ- 
ment of labour at home, at the not very distant date when emigra- 
tion shall have become difficult. Meanwhile, if the English work- 
| ing-men will stint themselves of drink and form emigration clubs, 
| they will relieve the glut at home in a gradual and healthy way. 
If Mr. Jenkins and his friends will help men whom they know and 
| can trust with little advances of money, I believe the ventures 80 
| made will generally be repaid, and will promote a generous 
| sympathy between class and class. Iam so far from wishing to 
check a movement of this sort, that my last act before writing 
my first letter to you had been to procure information for some 
intending emigrants of my village, and to send a trifling subscrip- 
tion towards their passage-money.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN. 
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THE BISHOPS AS POLITICIANS. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
$in,—Has not the Bishop of Manchester hit upon the true 
explanation of the want of that ‘‘ statesmanlike and manly part in 
the political discussions of the House of Lords” of which you 
last week complain ed ? 

It is difficult to ‘‘ sit in lawn sleeves,” which are so provocative 
of ridicule in and out of the House, and yet in the ridiculous garb 

to feel manly, and the equal of laymen. Pray use your powerful 
influence for relieving the Bishops of a dress which is so prejudicial 
to their usefulness. 

No one will venture to say of some of their Lordships, such as 
the two Archbishops, the Bishops of Winchester, Exeter, Man- 
ghester, Oxford, Peterborough, Carlisle, that they display any 
Jack of manly and able interest in political subjects in those public 
meetings where they appear as do other men, in their ordinary 
every-day dress. Nor will any one venture to say that the 
Bishops whom I have mentioned are unequal to the great 
majority of the Lay Peers in judging soundly and expressing 
forcibly their judgments on the various questions of the day. 

If we except the score of Peers on either side of Cabinet calibre, 
and the Law Lords, what other Lay Peers possess equal qualifi- 
cations with these Bishops, in mental discipline, academical train- 
ing, and experience of men in all ranks of life? 

Which of the Lay Peers in society or any elsewhere, except in 
the House of Lords, would dare to make poor jokes upon either 
of them? I suspect the poor joker would be set down in a very 
easy, playful fashion. Away with the ridiculous and very old- 
dJadylike lawn. And this reform of vestment will smooth the 
way for a still more important reform. 

Let the Bishops in their ordinary every-day dress sit amongst 
the Lay Peers below the gangway on either side of the House 
according to their several respective political leanings. Is there 
any law, or any etiquette, which forbids this change ? 

I hope not. If we can once release the Bishops from their ridicu- 
lous dress, ‘and allow them the liberty of sitting as independent 
members, we should then enjoy the benefit of their individual power 
-and eloquence. Their voice and influence would then be weighed, 
asin the case of Lay Peers, by the qualifications of the man, 
instead of individuality being lost in a group, and that group 
smothered in a soft envelopment of lawn.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. P. 


THE MAJORITY AT THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I have not seen the record of the Vatican Council quoted 
in your last impression as stating the number of Italian Bishops 
at 106 (including those of the Roman States) and of Bishops in 
partibus (including missionary Bishops) at only 53. But there 
must be some great mistake, either in the quotation or the 
authority referred to. On turning to the forty-seventh 
-Of the Letters of Quirinus (p. 540 of the English translation), I 
iad the Bishops of the Italian Kingdom reckoned at 120—only 
10 of whom joined the opposition—those of the (former) States of 
‘the Church at 143, and the titular Bishops without dioceses (i.e., ex- 
clusive of missionary Bishops) at 120, most of whom were created 
hy the present Pope,—some 50 of them, it is elsewhere stated, 
‘during the preparations for the Council. uirinus is generally 
far the most reliable authority on the Council, and the attempts 
hitherto made, as, e.g., by Bishop Ketteler, to impeach his accuracy 
‘have signally failed. But even supposing there is some 
accidental exaggeration in the statement, there can be no doubt 
that the numbers cited in the Spectator are considerably 
ander half the vast amount. It follows, of course, that the 
writer's inferences as to the Pope being able to reckon on ‘‘ about 
200 votes” would also be enormously below the mark, even if 
the Spanish prelates, both home and colonial, amounting to over 
100, were not quite as ‘‘ safe,” for the most part, as their Italian 
and titular brethren. 

Archbishop Kenrick gives the ordinary computation in his first 
pamphlet, and, I think, reckons the Italians only at 274, but I 
have not got it by me to refer to. In his recent Erkliérung 
addressed to the Archbishop of Munich, Dr. Dillinger speaks of 
the Bishops of Italy, Spain, South America, and France (the 
French are about 90), as forming “‘ the immense majority” of 
those present at Rome. 

As the point is one of some importance, especially just now, I 
trust you may be able to find room for this correction.—I am, 
A Lrperat CaTHotic. 





Italian Bishops, including States of the Church, 162, and titular 
Bishops in partibus present, exclusive of Missionary Bishops, 
53. For the rest, as for the Spanish Bishops, their votes may have 
been “safe ;” but if so, they were safe, we suppose, for reasons in- 
dependent of any special pressure,—because the Catholicity of the 
Spanish priesthood is ultramontane, and not because the opinions 
of the prelates were overruled by illegitimate influence. Why 
was not Spain as much entitled to an independent vote on one 
side, as Germany or Hungary on the other? We suppose the 
Liberal Catholics trust Quirinus most, and the Roman Catholics 
trust the Pope most.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE COMTISTS AND THE COMMUNISTS. 
(To THE EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—I have read with great interest Mr. Bridges’ defence of 
the Paris Commune, and I am much obliged to you for inviting 
him to publish in your columns the solution of the problem 
how to modify for the better “the spontaneous distribution of 
the products of labour,” which he believes the leaders of the 
movement are fighting for. But there is another passage in his 
letter which I would gladly see explained and developed more 
fully. Mr. Bridges says that what we call education confers no 
monopoly either of sound sympathies or of breadth of view in 
political questions, and that ‘‘ workmen may be pardoned for the 
belief that, in the treatment of the most essential subjects of 
modern politics, the education and the life of the rich are, so far 
as they go, positive disqualifications for office.” This depreciation 
of study, education, knowledge, and culture, which was, I believe, 
first introduced by Saint Just in 1792, and which has been of late 
imitated by some of our demagogues of the Comtist school in 
this country, has always appeared to me one of the most objection- 
able modes of flattering the working-man. It would be exceed- 
ingly interesting if Mr. Bridges would explain in what manner 
he understands that the complicated administrative, financial, 
legal, social, or commercial problems of our day can be more 
effectively and finally dealt with by impulse and sympathy than 
by acquaintance with the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., M. P 








POETRY. 
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THE CONSCIENCE AND FUTURE JUDGMENT. 


I sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where Time had ceased, 

And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased. 

And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 

And to face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 

The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might. 

And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face,— 

Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 

And I thought of a far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 

In a land that then was the future, 
But now is the present time. 

And I thought of my former thinking 
Of the judgment-day to be, 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me. 

And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave ; 

But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 

Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 

For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 

Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away, 

And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 





(t here was a mistake in our numbers. The right numbers of 
Bishops present, not entitled to be present, should have been, | 


And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 
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That I may not cry in the future, sharpening his conscience and that of his generation for work infi 
And no one come to save. nitely better than be was actually performing, just as the others 

And so I have learnt a lesson were sharpening their metaphysical conceptions of matter and 
Which I ought to have known before, | spirit for work infinitely better than any involved in the question 

And which, though I learnt it dreaming, they were discussing. 
I hope to forget no more. pleasure of reading the lives of the medieval saints, that 

So I sit alone with my conscience seem to be so constantly and anxiously engaged in whetting their 
In the place where the years increase, sickles for a harvest which they do not begin to reap, in giving a 

And I try to remember the future wonderful edge and temper to powers of self-denial and endurance 
In the land where Time will cease. which they never proceed to apply to the actual life of the world 

And I know of the future judgment, at large. ‘There was no harm in sprinkling ashes over a good 
How dreadful soe’er it be, dinner, if it taught those who did it, not really to be afraid of the 

That to sit alone with my conscience fascinations of a good dinner in future,—to be absolutely certain 
Will be judgment enough for me. that in no point it should tempt them to eat even a mouthful, 

Sheffield. Cuartes W. Srusss. | which there was any good reason for declining to eat. But the 





BOOKS. 
ia 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISL* 
Tur character of St. Francis of Assisi is perhaps the noblest and 
most Christlike among those attributed to the Roman Catholic | 
saints. How he and his brotherhood would have prospered under 
the conditions of modern society,—when, even in some Catholic 


saints thought of these things more as ends than as means. 
Poverty and pain were to them hardly so much disciplines as endg 
in themselves. ‘They did not regard their rigour of life as a mere. 
mode of obtaining absolute mastery of themselves,—a mastery to, 
be used for better living,—but as a mode of driving away pleasures 
which were rivals with Christ for the possession of their souls 
St. Francis, for instance, insisted on intellectual, no less than 
physical poverty, as absolutely essential to the true Christian, 


| ‘The true brother of the order, he said, ‘‘ must lay aside not only 


worldly prudence, but even all knowledge of letters, that thus 
stript of all things, he may come to see what is the power of the 





countries, as, for example, the Catholic cantous of Switzerland, the 
public solicitation of alms is now penal, and when people are | 
beginning to propose that even the bestowal of alms, instead | 
of being one of the first of virtues, should be made penal also, | 
—it is not easy to conceive. But St. Francis belonged to an | 
age when the self-denial of giving, and the still greater self-denial | 
to noble natures involved in the solicitation of alms, was a moral 
discipline and exercise of far greater importance to the human race 
than any observance of the then hardly discovered duties resulting 
from economical laws. It bas always seemed to us that the intel- 
lect and conscience of the West were employed in the middle ages in 
discovering the range and sounding the depth of their own regene- 
rated capacities, in efforts to see how these had been affected by the 
Christian belief and assumptions of the time. It was not so much 
that men were learning how to live, as that they were learning to 
test the scope of their own powers as preliminary to living. As the 
athlete learns in the gymnastic school to perform feats infinitely 
more difficult than he is likely ever to have to perform in life, and 
yet these feats are essential to teach him full confidence in his own 
muscular powers, and to enable him to meet with perfect presence 
of mind, and without any dismay, emergencies of a much less 
tasking kind when they come suddenly upon him, so the feats of | 
the medizval schoolmen with philosophical problems, and the feats 
of the medieval saints with moral and spiritual problems, seem to 
have been rather exercises preliminary to the attempt to realize 
the highest intellectual and moral life of man upon earth, than 
practical solutions of the problems of life. Even the strictest | 





Lord” (Life, p. 139). Now, that assertion is hardly consistent with 
the wise care and zeal shown by the Church in the elaboration of 
her medizval philosophy ; and yet St. Francis acted upon it, and, 
dissolved a school of his followers established for purposes of 
learning at Bologna, entreating the members of it ‘ to turn their 
thoughts more to prayer than to vain accumulations of know-. 
ledge” (Life, p. 134),—accumulations of knowledge which he 
evidently regarded as competitors with Christ for the possession. 
of the soul. 

And yet though this disappointing perception that St. Francis 
of Assisi, like most other medizval saints, wasted strength on 
moral and spiritual means which should be reserved, ultimately at. 
least, for moral and spiritual ends, sticks to us throughout the 
perusal of Mrs. Oliphant’s spirited and graphic story of this most 
loveable of beatified men, yet it was, we think, the characteristic. 
distinction of the great saint of Assisi, that in an age when this 
was all but inevitable, he yet showed a far finer appreciation of 
the spiritual ends as distinguished from the means of life, of the 
worth of the spiritual affections as distinguished from those acts of 
self-renunciation by which the affections were so often stimulated 
in vain, of the sweetness and innocence of certain natural enjoy- 
ments, of the beauty of the physical world and the love of God to 
his dumb creatures, of the music and poetry of devotional feeling, 
than the holiest of his contemporaries. Ascetic as St. Francis was, 
asceticism was not in the least his individual peculiarity as a saint. 
He condemned that love of letters which alienated the mind from 


Catholic would probably admit that, on the whole, ascetic and mon- | Christ, but he made up to literature for this jealousy of phi- 
astic institutions exist, like schools of philosophy, for the sake of the | losophy by founding a school of devotional poetry to draw 
masses of men whom they are directly or indirectly to influence | the mind towards Christ, and composing lyrics which seem to 
and leaven, rather than for their own sake;—at least, that if it | anticipate by more than six centuries the spirit of some of the 
could be demonstrated that any Detter instruments for leavening | most tender poems in the Christian Year. He prohibited 
the coarse clay of the world could be obtained by suppressing them, | the possession of property to his first and second Orders, —the 
then they ought to be sacrificed for the sake of the higher weal of Franciscan friars and nuns,—but he recognized it as @ necessary 
the common world of humanity. Only by the supposition that the | incident of life for the world at large; and for his third Order he laid 
work of the middle ages was to train the Christian world to fathom | down a rule which might easily be followed by those living in the 
the limits of human capacities, intellectual and moral, does it seem | Ordinary world, who wished also to have a life hidden with Christ 
to us possible to explain how for many generations the highest in God. And even for his first Order , the friars, his own imme- 
Christian exercises of the intellect, and the highest Christian discipline | diate followers, the rule was not, in idea and essence, an ascetic 
of the conscience, should have had upon them the impress of an intel- | rule, but rather a rule of absolute trust in the words of Christ ; and 


lectual and moral gymnastic,—a discipline introductory tolife rather , it seems clear that he disapproved the attempt of his first Vicar te 


than the stamp of wise living, and, indeed, a tone of egoism, of ela- | 
borate self-manipulation, of excessive self-consciousness, which, in | 
spite of the wonderful self-abnegation attained, strike us as some- | 
times more preternatural than supernatural, as defective, at all 
events, in nature and simplicity. When even St. Francis, for 
instance, by way of mortifying his appetites, used to say, at a 


asceticize the rule by forbidding the use of meat to the Order, 
instead of enjoining upon its members a simple compliance with 


| the direction of Christ to the missionaries he sent out to eat such 


things as wereset before them. Refined in taste, delicate in sym- 


pathy, imaginative in feeling, devoted in affection, St. Francis ia 


an age of bold and almost cruel self-experimenting, kept the 
divine tenderness of his Master always in his heart, and it is Mra. 





Cardinal’s table, ‘‘ Brother Ash is good,” and sprinkle ashes over : ‘ : “ge 
carefully cooked delicacies in order to destroy their flavour, we Oliphant’s sympathetic and picturesque delineation of this side of 
have a feeling that he was engaged in very much the same sort of | his character which gives the great charm to this book. 

tour de force, or over-careful experimenting in relation to his moral| Always simple, St. Francis taught his followers to discour 
nature, in which schoolmen who debated whether there were any | age all theatrical show of popular reverence for themselves 
limit to the number of angels who could stand on the point of a| (Which was often, no doubt, the result of selfish calculation 
needle, were engaged in relation to the intellect. ‘The one was|im the people, and always dangerous to the friars), a lesson 
on which some of the simplest of his followers occasionally 


acted in a very grotesque form, as when Fra Ginepro disgusted 





* St. Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. Oliphant. One of the series of the Sunday Library 
for Household Reading. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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the Roman crowd which came out to pay respect to his saintliness, 
by jumping on a children’s see-saw, and absorbing himself in his 
J @ till the crow went away in ofence. This jealousy of the 
Franciscans of worldly almiration, this dread of spurious praise, 
this belief that all true devotional life should have a sacred 
reserve of its own, has always had an analogue among men of true 
nius as well as among men of true holiness; Goethe showed it, 
for example, if the story be true that when some great man, 
travel-stained from a long journey, burst into his bedroom as he 
was undressing, to throw himself at his feet and express the admira- 
tion he had journeyed so far to pour out, Goethe only blew out 
the candle and jumped into bed. ‘There is an intense sensitiveness 
to falsely-toned praise embedded in every true faculty, whether 
turned earthwards or heavenwards ; and St. Francis clearly felt and 
impressed on his disciples a great fear and distaste for the praise of 
men. Again, nothing can show the genuine delicacy of his nature 
more than the love he felt and constantly exhibited to the lower races 
of animals, of which Mrs. Oliphant’s story gives many most touch- 
ing accounts. How closely his memory was associated with 
tenderness for them, is provel by the legend that one of his 
miracles was performed for the benefit, not only of his towns- 
men, but also of a savage wolf in the neighbourhood of Assisi 
which had been the terror of the little town, destroying many of 
the inhabitants, till St. Francis addressed him in the following 
human way :— 

“And behold, in the sight of many citizens who had come to see so 
great a miracle, the said wolf made towards St. Francis with open mouth ; 
and drawing near to him, St. Francis made over him the sign of the 
most holy cross, and called him, acd spoke thus to him :—‘ Come hither, 
Brother Wolf: I command thee in Christ's behalf, that thou do no evil 
tome nor to any one.’ Wondrous sight! as soon as St. Francis had 
made the sign of the cross, the dread wolf closed his mouth, and stayed 
his course: he came gently like a lamb, and cast himself at St. Francis’s 
feet to lie down. And then St. Francis spoke thus to him :—‘ Brother 
Wolf, thou hast done much damage in these parts, and great evil, spoil- 


the irregularly constructed Italian hymna of which Mrs. Oliphant 
has given us so graceful and tender a translation :— 


“ Highest omnipotent good Lord, 
Glory and honour to Thy name adored, 
And praise and every blessing. 
Of everything Thou art the source, 
No man is worthy to pronounce Thy name. 
“Praised by His creatures all, 
Praised be the Lord my God, 
By Messer Sun, my brother above all, 
Who by his rays lights us and lights the day— 
Radiant is she, with his great splendour stored, 
Thy Glory, Lord, confessing. 
“ By Sister Moon and stars my Lord is praised, 
Where clear and fair they in the heavens are raisad. 
“By Brother Wind, my Lord, Thy praise is said, 
By air and clouds and the blue sky o’erhead, 
By which Thy creatures all are kept and fed. 


“By one most humble, useful, precious, chaste, 
By Sister Water, O my Lord, Thou art praised. 
“ And praisélis my Lord 
By brother Fire—he who lights up the night 
Jocund, robust is he, and strong and bright. 
“ Praised art thou, my Lord, by Mother Earth— 
Thou who sustainest her, and governest, 
And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost colour give and birth. 
“ And praiséd is my Lord 
By those who, for Thy love, can pardon give, 
And bear the weakness and the wrongs of men. 
Blessed are those who suffer thus in peace, 
By Thee, the Highest, to be crowned in heaven. 
“ Praised by our Sister Death, my Lord, art Thou, 
From whom no living man escapes. 
Who die in mortal sin have mortal woe ; 
But blessed they who die doing Thy will,— 
The second death can strike at them no blow. 
* Praises, and thanks, and blessing to my Master be : 
Serve ye Him all, with great humility.” 





The man who not only composed this poem, but who intro- 


ing and slaying the creatures of God without His leave; and not only ‘duced the spirit of it into his Order, cannot be said to have 
’ 


hast thou slain and devoured beasts, but hast dared to slay men, made | 
in the image of God: wherefore thou art worthy of the gallows, as a 
robber and most wicked murderer: and all men cry out and murmur 
against thee, and all this land is thy enemy. But I wish, Brother Wolf, 
to make peace between thee and them ; therefore vex them no more, 
and they will pardon thee all thy past offences, and neither dogs nor 
men will chase thee any more.’ And when these words were said, the 
wolf, with gestures of body, tail, and eyes, and with head bowed, showed 


that he accepted what St. Francis said, and would observe it. There- | 


St. Francis again said: ‘ Brother Wolf, since it is thy pleasure to 
make and to observe this peace, I promise thee I will cause that food 
be given thee constantly, so long as thou shalt live, by the men of this 
town, so that thou mayst suffer no more from hunger ; for well I know, 
that through hungor hast thou done all wickedness. But since I obtain 
for thee this favour, I will, Brother Wolf, that thou promise me that thou 
wilt harm neither man nor beast: promisest thou me this?’ And the 
wolf, with head bowed, made evident sign that he promised. And St. 
Francis thus spake :—‘ Brother Wolf, I will that thou give me pledge of 
this promise, that I may be well assured of it:’ and St. Francis stretch- 
ing forth his hand to take his pledge, the wolf raised his right fore-foot, 
and tamely placed it in the hand of St. Francis, giving him such sign of 
good faith as he was able. And then St. Francis said. ‘ Brother Wolf, I 
command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, that thou come now with 
me, doubting nothing, and let us go to confirm this peace in the name of 
God ;’ and the wolf obediently went with him like a gentle lamb, at 
which all the citizens, when they saw it, marvelled greatly.” 


According to the legend,—a very beautiful one of its kind,—St. 
Francis’s promise to the wolf was kept; it was kindly fed by the 
people as it went from house to house, harming no one and being | 
harmed by none, and died two years later of old age, to the great | 
sorrow of the town, which had loved him for St. Francis’s sake. | 
A great many stories and legends of the same order,—the tra- | 
dition of St. Francis’s love for the birds has been quite recently 
rendered into an effective English picture,—all go to prove that 
the saint throughout life indulged his tenderness for the lower | 
orders of animals and that they were closely associated with his 
memory. Listen to the beautiful legend of the welcome given him | 
by the birds on occasion of his retreat to Monte Alverno :— 


“More characteristic, however, is his pause before mounting to the 
highest heights of Alverno, which alone were his special property. He 
had thrown himself down under an oak to rest, in the languor of the 
September afternoon, when suddenly a multitude of birds came from 
every quarter, singing and beating their wings as if for joy. These 
gentle inhabitants of the mountain threw themselves upon their now 
lord with every demonstration of welcome; upon his head and shoulders 
and arms, in his cowl, and everywhere about him, his fluttering atten- 
dants perched, while his companions and the amazed peasant who led 
his ass stood by wondering. ‘Carissimi fratelli’ (dearest brethren) 
said the gentle apostle, with great delight and gladness, ‘I think it 
must be pleasant to our Lord Jesus Christ that we should dwell in this | 
solitary place, since our brothers and sisters, the birds, are so glad of our | 
coming.’” 


It is the same beautiful sympathy with “the creatures” which | 
inspires St. Francis’s first attempt at vernacular devotional poetry, 





| neglected the earthly ends of living for its means. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
account of the great saint is fascinating, and her discussion of 
| the marvellous elements of his life is cautious and sober, withoud 
| being wholly sceptical. How difficult it is to pass any certain 
| opinion on the reality or falsehood of such asserted facts as the 
| appearance of ‘the stigmata” in the hands and feet of St. 
| Francis, those who have read the remarkable medical discussion in 
| the current number of Macmillan'’s Magazine,—a discussion by @ 
scientific man of purely scientific evidence, produced in the case 
of Louise Lateau,—may best decide. What the legitimate in- 
ferences and interpretations to be put upon such facts, if assumed 
to be true, ought to be, is quite another matter. No one, how- 
ever, will derive any bias towards superstition, or anything but 
pleasure from Mrs. Oliphaut’s fascinating life of the most fascinating. 
of Catholic saints. 





DESPERATE REMEDIES.* 

Tus is an absolutely anonymous story; no falling back om 
previous works which might give a clue to the authorship, and no 
assumption of a nom de plume which might, at some future time, 
disgrace the family name, and still more, the Christian name of a 
repentant and remorseful novelist,—and very right too. By alb 
means let him bury the secret in the profoundest depths of his 
own heart, out of reach, if possible, of his own consciousness. 
The law is hardly just which prevents Tinsley Brothers from 
concealing their participation also. 

There are thiugs which men do voluntarily, against their own 
better judgment, but for which they have, at least, this excuse, that. 
it is expected of them, and non-fulfilment of this expectation would 
lead to difficulty and complication ; as when a clergyman professes 
belief in all that the Church teaches, and when a Chancellor cf 
the Exchequer removes a tax which the people have decided iz 
obnoxious. But we never heard of the man who got himself into 
difficulties by refusing to write a novel which no one but himself 
has had any thought of his writing. So that it seems to follow 
that our unknown author thinks either that his story is justifiable, 
or that he cannot do a better description of work, and must do 
something. Oa the first hypothesis, however, professing—as all 
novelists do, who do not wish to see their works scouted—and pro- 
bably feeling sympathy with goodness and purity, he canscarcely up- 
hold deliberately the propriety of encouraging, as far as in him lies, 
low curiosity about the detail of crime. Here are no fine charac- 
ters, no original ones to extend one’s knowledge of human nature, 
no display of passion except of the brute kind, no pictures of Chris— 








* Desperate Remedies, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1871. 
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tian virtue, unless the perfections of a stock-heroine are such ; 
even the intricacies of the plot show no transcendent talent for 
arrangement of complicated, apparently irreconcilable, but really 
nicely-fitting facts. But there is—and therefore the second 
hypothesis notably fails also—an unusual and very happy facility 
in catching and fixing phases of peasant life, in producing for us 
not the manners and language only, but the tone of thought—if it 
can be dignified by the name of thought—and the simple humour 
of consequential village worthies and gaping village rustics. So 
that we are irresistibly reminded of the paintings of Wilkie, and 
still more, perhaps, of those of Teniers with their lower moral tone 
and more unmistakable, though coarser humour. ‘The scenes 
allotted to these humble actors are few and slight, but they indi- 
cate powers that might and ought to be extended largely in this 
direction, instead of being prostituted to the purposes of idle pry- 
ing into the ways of wickedness. If we dwell on the one or two 
redeeming features, and step in silence over the corrupt body of 
the tale, it is because, should our notice come under the eye of the 
author, we hope to spur him to better things in the future than 
these ‘* desperate remedies” which he has adopted for ennui or an 
emaciated purse. Here is a group round a cider-mill, under a tree 
in front of the village inn :— 


«+ And have you seen the steward, Mr. Springrove?’ said the clerk. 
—‘ Just a glimpse of him; but ’twas just enough to show me that he’s 
not here for long.’—‘Why m’t that be ? ’—‘ He'll never stand the 
vagaries of the female figure holden the reins—not he.’—‘ She d’ pay en 
well,’ said a grinder; ‘and money’s money.’—‘ Ah !—’tis ; very much 
so,’ the clerk replied.—‘ Yes, yes, naibour Crickett,’ said Springrove, 
“but she'll flee in a passion—all the fat will be in the fire—and there's 
anend,.... Yes, she is a one,’ continued the farmer, resting, raising 
his eyes, and reading the features of a distant apple.—‘ She is,’ said Gad, 
resting too (it is wonderful how prompt a journeyman is in following his 
master's initiative to rest), and reflectively regarding the ground in front 
of him.—‘ True: a one she is,’ the clerk chimed in, shaking his head 
ominously.—‘ She has such a temper,’ said the farmer, ‘ and is so wilful 
too, You may as well try to stop a footpath as stop her when she has 
taken anything into her head. I'd as soon grind little green crabs all 
day as live wi’ her.’—‘’Tis a temper she hey, ’tis,’ the clerk replied, 
‘though I be a servant of the Church that say it. But she isn't goen to 
flee in a passion this time.’ The company waited for the continuation 
of the speech, as if they knew from experience the exact distance off it 
lay in the future. The clerk swallowed nothing as if it were a great 
deal, and then went on, ‘There’s some’at between them: mark my 
words, naibours—there’s some’at between ’em.’—‘D'ye mean it?’—I d’ 
know it. He came last Saturday, didn’t he?’—‘’A did, truly,’ said Gad 
Weedy, at the same time taking an apple from the hopper of the mill, 
eating a piece, and flinging back the remainder to be ground up for cider. 
—‘ He went to church a-Sunday,’ said the clerk again.—‘’A did.’—‘And 
she kept her eye upon en all the service, her face flickeren between red 
and white, but never stoppen at either.’ Mr. Springrove nodded, and 
went to the press.—‘ Well,’ said the clerk, ‘ you don't call her the kind o’ 
woman to make mistakes in just trotten through the weekly service o’ 
God? Why as a rule she's as right as I be myself.’ Mr. Springrove 
nodded again, and gave a twist to the screw of the press, followed in the 
movement by Gad at the other side; the two grinders expressing by 
looks of the greatest concern that, if Miss Aldclyffe were as right at 
church as the clerk, she must be right indeed. ‘ Yes, as right in the 
service o’ God as I be myself,’ repeated the clerk, adding length to such 
a solemn sound, like St. Cecilia. ‘But last Sunday, when we were in 
the tenth commandment, says she “ Incline our hearts to keep this law,” 
says she, when ’twas “Laws in our hearts we beseech thee,” all the 
church through. Her eye was upon Aim—she was quite lost—“ Hearts 
to keep this law,” says she; she was no more than a mere shadder at 
that tenth time—a mere shadder. You mi't ha’ mouthed across to her 
“* Laws in our hearts we beseech thee ” fifty times over—she’d never ha’ 
moticed ye. She's in love wi’ the man, that’s what she is.’—‘Then she’s 
a bigger stunpoll than I took her for,’ said Mr. Springrove. ‘Why 
she’s old enough to be his mother.’—‘ The row ‘ill be between her and 
that young Curly-wig, you'll see. She won't run the risk of that pretty 
face beén near.’—*Clerk Crickett, I d’ fancy you d’ know everything 
about everybody,’ said Gad.—‘ Well so’s,’ said the clerk modestly. I do 
know a little. It comes to me.’—‘ And I d’ know where from.’—Ah !’"— 
‘That wife o’ thine. She's an entertainen woman, not to speak dis- 
respectfully.’—‘She is: and a winnen one. Look at the husbands she’ve 
had—God bless her!’” 


And here is another of wedding-bell ringers inside the old church 
tower in the moonlight. We wish we had space for the scene- 
painting as well as for the gossip :— 


“The triple-bob-major was ended, and the ringers wiped their faces 
and rolled down their shirt-sleeves, previously to tucking away the ropes 
and leaving the place for the night. ‘Piph—h—h—h! A good twenty 
minutes,’ said a man with a streaming face, and blowing out his 
breath—one of the pair who had taken the tenor bell. ‘Our friend here 
pulled proper well—that ’a did—seién he’s but a stranger,’ said Clerk 
Crickett, who had just resigned the second rope, and addressing the man 
in the black coat.—'’A did,’ said the rest.—‘ I enjoyed it much,’ said 
the man modestly.—‘ What we should ha’ done ‘ithout ye, words can’t 
tell. Tho man that d’belong by rights to that there bell is ill o° two 
gallons o’ wold cider.’—‘And now so’s,’ remarked the fifth ringer, as 
pertaining to the last allusion, ‘we'll finish this drop o’ metheglin and 
cider, and every man home-along straight asa line.’—'‘ Wi’ all my heart,’ 
Clerk Crickett replied. ‘And the Lord send if I ha’n’t done my duty 
by Master Teddy Springrove—that I have so.’—‘ And the rest o’ us,’ 
they said, as the cup was handed round.—‘ Ay, ay—in ringen—but I 
was spaken in a spiritual sense o’ this mornen’s business o’ mine up by 


the chancel rails there. ’Twas very convenient to lug her here and 
marry her instead o’ doen it at that twopenny-halfpenny town o’ Cres'p, 
Very convenient..—‘ Very. There was a little fee for Master Crickett,’ 
—'‘Ah !—well.—Money’s money—very much so,—very—I always have 
said it. But ‘twas a pretty sight for the nation. ’A coloured up like 
any maid, that ‘a did.’—‘ Well enough ’a mid colour up. 'Tis no small 
matter for a man to play wi’ fire.’—‘ Whatever it may be toa woman,’ 
said the clerk, absently.—‘Thou'st thinken o’ thy wife, clerk,’ said Gad 
Weedy. ‘She'll play wi'it again when thou'st get mildewed,’—' Wel] 
let her, God bless her! for I’m buta poor third man, I. The Lord have 
mercy upon the fourth... . Ay! Teddy's got his own at last. What 
little white ears that maid hev to be sure! choose your wife ag you 
d’choose your pig—a small ear and a small tale—that was always my 
joke when I was a merry feller, ah!—years agone now! But Teddy's 
got her. Poor chap, he was getten as thin as a hermit wi’ grief,—go 
was she.’—‘ May be she'll pick up again now.’—‘ True—’ tis nater’s law 
which no man shall gainsay. Ab! welldo I bear in mind what I said to 
Pa’son Raunham, about thy mother’s family o’ seven, Gad, the very 
first week of his comen here, when I was just in my prime. “ And how 
many daughters has that poor Weedy got, clerk?” he says. “Six, sir,” 
says I, ‘“‘and every one of ’em has abrother!” ‘ Poor woman says he” 
“a dozen children !—give her this half-sovereign from me, clerk.” ‘4 
laughed a good five minutes afterwards, when he found out my me 
nater,—’adid. But there, 'tis over wi’ me now. Enteren the Church 
is the ruin of a man’s wit, for wit’s nothen without a faint shadder o’ sin,’ 
—‘If so be Teddy and the lady had been kept apart for life, they’d both 
ha’ died,’ said Gad, emphatically.—‘ It went proper well,’ said the fifth 
bell-ringer. ‘They didn’t flee off to Babylonish places—not they.’ He 
struck up an attitude—‘ Here’s Master Springrove standen so: here's 
the married woman standen likewise: here they d’walk across to Knap- 
water House: and there they d’bide in the chimley corner, hard and 
fast.’—' Yes, ’ twas a pretty wedden, and well attended,’ added the clerk, 
‘Here was my lady herself—red as scarlet: here was Master Springrove, 
looken as if he half-wished he’d never a-come,—Ah, toads o’em!—the 
men alwaysdo! The women do stand it best—the maid was in her 
glory. Though she was so shy, the glory shone plain through that shy 
skin. Ah! it did so’s.’—Ay,’ said Gad, ‘and there was Tim Tankins and 
his fine journeymen carpenters, standen tiptoe and peepen in at the 
chancel winders. There was Dairyman Dodman waiten in his new 
spring-cart to see °em come out—whip in hand—that ’a was. Then up 
comes two master tailors. Then there was Christopher Runt wi’ his 
pickaxe and shovel. There was wimmenfolk and there was menfolk 
traypsen up and down church’ard till they wore a path wi’ traypsen so— 
letten the squallen children slip down through their arms and nearly 
skinnen o’em. And these were all over and above the gentry and Sun- 
day-clothes folk inside. Well, I sid Mr. Graye dressed up quite the 
dand. “Well Mr.Graye,” says I, from the top o’ church’ard wall, “ How's 
yerself?” Mr. Graye never spoke—he’d dressed away his hearen. Seize 
the man, I didn’ want en to spak. ‘Teddy hears it, and turns round: 
“Right Gad!” says he, and laughed like a boy. There’s more in 
Teddy.’” 


This nameless author has, too, one other talent of a remarkable 
kind, —sensitiveness to scenic and atmospheric effects, and to their 
influence on the mind, and the power of rousing similar sensitive- 
ness in his readers. Take, for instance, this description of what 
the heroine sees through a window during the progress of a mid- 
day entertainment in a cool town-hall. The contrast between 
what is going on around her and what is going on at the spot that 
has absorbed her attention strikes us vividly, without being even 
alluded to; and her helplessness to prevent what we foresee is 
goivg to happen adds an awe to the dreaminess of a scene, common- 
place enough, but for its height and distance and silence :— 


“‘ The town hall, in which Cytherea sat, was an Elizabethan building 
of brown stone, and the windows were divided into an upper and a lower 
half by a transom of masonry. Through one opening of the upper half 
could be seen from the interior of the room the housetops and chimneys 
of the adjacent street, and also the upper part of a neighbouring cburch 
spire, now in course of completion under the superintendence of Miss 
Graye’s father, the architect to the work. That the top of this spire 
should be visible from her position in the room was a fact which 
Cytherea’s idling eyes had discovered with some interest, and she was 
now engaged in watching the scene that was being enacted about its 
airy summit. Round the conical stonework rose a cage of scaffolding 
against the white sky; and upon this stood five men—four in clothes 
as white as the new erection close beneath their hands, the fifth in the 
| ordinary dark suit of a gentleman. The four working-men in white 
| were three masons and a mason’s labourer. Tho fifth man was the 

architect, Mr, Graye. He had been giving directions as it seemed, and 
| now, retiring as far as the narrow footway allowed, stood perfectly still. 
| The picture thus presented to a spectator in the town hall was curious 
| and striking. It was an illuminated miniature, framed in by the dark 
| margin of the window, the keen-edged shadiness of which emphasized 
| by contrast the softness of the objects enclosed. The height of the 
spire was about one hundred and twenty feet, and the five men engaged 
| thereon seemed entirely removed from the sphere and experiences of 
ordinary human beings. They appeared little larger than pigeons, and 
| made their tiny movements with a soft, spirit-like silentness. One idea 
| above all others was conveyed to the mind of a person on the ground by 
their aspect, namely, concentration of purpose; that they were in- 
| different to—even unconscious of—the distracted world beneath them, 
and all that moved upon it. They never looked off the scaffolding. 
| Then one of them turned; it was Mr. Graye. Again he stood motion- 
less, with attention to the operations of the others. He appeared to bo 
| lost in reflection, and had directed his face towards a new stone they 
were lifting.” 
And the following brief description of a midsummer mid-day is a 
further illustration of the power, with a few effective strokes, not 
' only of giving the physical aspect of the scene, but of suggesting 
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yividly the languor and aridity of the corresponding mental 
condition :— 


“The day of their depariure was one of the most glowing that the 
climax of a long series of summer heats could evolve. The wide 
of landscape quivered up and down like the flame of a taper, 

gs they steamed along through the midst of it. Placid flocks of sheep 
reclining under trees a little way off appeared of a pale blue colour. 


Clover fields were livid with the brightness of the sun upon their deep | 


red flowers. All waggons and carts were moved to the shade by their 
careful owners ; rain-water butts fell to pieces; well-buckets were 
lowered inside the covers of the well-hole, to preserve them from the 
fate of the butts, and generally, water seemed scarcer in the country 
than the beer and cider of the peasantry who toiled or idled there.” 

We wish we had space for the description of a village fire, and 
of its silent and stealthy growth in the autumn night, till “the 
pewildered chimes” (of midnight), ‘scarcely heard amid the 
crackling of the flames, wandered through the wayward air of the 
Qld Hundred-and-Thirteenth Psalm.” 

The story is disagreeable, and not striking in any way, and with 
the exception of the use made of a word in a sonnet which is 


certainly clever, is worked out by machinery always common-place, | 


and sometimes clumsy. A murder is at the root of it, of course ; 
but though suspected, it is only brought home at last by the very 
dull expedient of a detective seeing the murderer remove the body 
from the oven of an unused building to a hole in a wood. With a 
vast superfluity of not remarkably clever invention, two other 
people, and all three unknown to each other, watch the same 

ing. ‘The merest sensuality is the murderer's only motive, 
—he has a wife, and wants another, and he even fills the inter- 
regnum with a mistress. His mother, an unmarried lady of posi- 
tion and fortune, is a miserable creation, —uninteresting, unnatural, 
and nasty. But we have said enough to warn our readers against 
this book, and, we hope, to urge the author to write far better ones. 


THE SECOND BRUNEL.* 

ELEVEN years have passed since the deaths of Brunel the younger 
and the younger Stephenson, about the same time. Both these 
accomplished designers and constructors of great mechanical works 
of utility were the sons of men who had done great things in that 
line. George Stephenson, who made the first railway and loco- 
motive for passenger traffic, and Sir Marc Isambard Brunel, who 
invented machinery for dockyards and built a tunnel under the 
Thames, are examples of original creative genius. Their two 
successors, trained in their fathers’ service, and entering fully into 
their labours, afford instances of consummate practical ability, 
which the paternal success directed in a certain path. The firat 
Stephenson and the first Brunel were great engineers by the bent 
of nature. Natural gifts raised the former up from the drudge of 
a Newcastle colliery, and turned the latter away from his intended 
profession, the Catholic priesthood, and his trial of the French 
Navy. The second Stephenson and Brunel were great engineers 
from the prudent application of high intellectual powers and of a 
conquering energy sustained by self-confidence to pursuits in which 
hereditary connections promised them a splendid reward. They 
fairly earned by vast personal efforts, more especially in early life, 
all that they obtained of fame or fortune. But it is not improb- 
able that either of them might have won as much renown in some 
other calling, perhaps as a lawyer, statesman, or soldier, if their 
choice had been turned by family circumstances and counsels in 
any of those ways. Each was gifted with a large share of that 
capacity for doing, or rather of promptly seeing and deciding how 
to do, which is practical cleverness, aud is the glory of moderna 
craftsmen. 

The late Mr. Brunel, who died in September, 1859, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, had achieved several prodigious things, in 
the measure of their time, but at a serious cost to shareholders, 
and _With dubious chance of profit. The blame of a reckless 
ambition and selfish love of glory was not deserved by his conduct, 





| his directors to be supposed to share his responsible authority in the 
execution of works entrusted to him. The introduction of Messrs. 
Clegg and Samuda’s atmospheric traction on the South Devon Rail- 
way was procured by the active exercise of his influence ; but after 
trying it a few months, in the year 1847, he advised the company to 
giveit up, and refused payment for his services. In the case of the 
Great Eastern steamship, he was specially appointed, in 1852, 
engineer to the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, for the 
| express purpose of building such a large ship. As for the broad 
gauge of the Great Western Railway, it was he who put it there ; 
but the financial difficulties of that concern have been occasioned 
less by this peculiarity in its lines, than by its competition and 
litigation with other companies for the traffic of neighbouring 
districts. Bearing these considerations in mind, we should acquit 
the engineer of having betrayed his employers into runious 
extravagance ; but it was not always safe to rely upon his 
judgment. 

In the mind of Brunel, we should say, there was a lack of deli- 
berative sagacity, with a Napoleonic faculty of executive invention. 
He had the swiftest perception of methods and means to achieve 
an immediate object, but a dim conception of principles and of 
ultimate ends. He saw very quickly how to do a thing, not 
whether it was the best thing to do. If the biography under 
notice were a complete account of his life, the character of Brunel 
would appear that of a masterly workman, an amiable man, a 
faithful comrade, kind friend and parent, but not much wiser than 
others. The impression it leaves is that of energetic cleverness 
and immense diligence in a very useful and respectable profession. 
A brief mention of the chief performances in his busy career, 
which began in 1823, as a lad of seventeen in his father’s office, 
and went on without a pause till his death in 1859, will be enough 
for the general reader. 

The Thames Tunnel, in the three years of its beginning, till the 
break-down in January, 1828, which stopped its progress for seven 
years, afforded him a rude but effectual schooling. A youth be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-two, constantly left in charge of a work so 
difficult and dangerous, the bold novelty of which drew the attention 
of the world to its performance, was soon put to the proof of what 
he had in him. Not merely the details of earth-digging, masonry, 
and carpentry, which he learnt from a hundred labourers over- 
looked by him in the Tunnel, but the habits of incessant vigilance, 
prompt contrivance of expedients, cool presence of mind, and quick 
decision, were taught in this adventurous toil through the unknown 
bed of clay, too often mixed with gravel, beneath a great tidal 
river. It often happened that he could not quit his post for several 
days and nights; his temporary home was close by, yet he had 
little time for rest, and none for amusement, at an age when other 
young gentlemen might be lounging through the studies and sports 
of Oxford or Cambridge, with long autumn vacations. Isambard 
Brunel had the training of a subaltern military officer compelled 
by accidents of warfare to take the lead of a brigade in the field- 
He was as frequently in peril of his life as though he commanded 
a siege battery assailing an Indian fortress. More than once he 
saved himself and other men by swimming over the flooded floor 
of those dismal arches, from the advanced movable frame, or 
shield, in which the excavators picked at the earth before them, to 
the open shaft with its stairs. ‘Then he would drop into the river 
above with a diving-bell, and even quit the machine, holding on 
by a rope while his breath lasted, to grope and probe the bottom, 
finding the thin place by sounds made audible below, or measuring 
holes to be patched with bags of clay and with layers of timber 
_and tarpaulin. ‘The shield invented by Sir Marc Isambard Brunel 

has been often described. It was a beautifully ingenious and con- 
‘venient arrangement to protect the roof, floor, and sides of the 
tunnel, as well as the workmen, during the building of the massive 
brickwork in the rear. 
The younger Brunel had been appointed resident engineer of 





yet he cannot be altogether praised. Greater is the public benefit | the Tunnel works, but took no part in their recommencement in 
of a course guided by moderation, and by scrupulous calculation | 1835, or their final completion in 1843. What he called “‘ my 
of money to be spent for others, seeking its due return. Joseph | first child, my darling "expressions found in his private diary— 
Locke, whose estimates were never exceeded, and wise old Stephenson, was the projected Clifton suspension bridge, which he had not, 
who opposed the multiplication of lines that would not pay, were | after all, the opportunity of constructing. His design for it in 
more valuable servants to the country, as well as to the companies | November, 1829, and his appointment, after competition with 
which employed them. The example of Mr. Brunel is one scarcely | Telford in March, 1831, to act as its engineer, first gave the 
to be recommended for imitation in this respect. Yet his moral | young man an independent professional standing. ‘The origin of 
courage, upheld by the sense of his strict integrity and disinterested this scheme was curious enough ; 80 long before as 1753 a sum of 
purpose, made him claim the full responsibility of those measures £1,000 had been left by one Alderman Vick, to accumulate, under 
which proved most unlucky as pecuniary ventures. He never trust of the Bristol Merchant Venturers’ Society, for the building 
would allow any other scientific adviser, any contractor, or any of | of a stone bridge over the Avon, between those rocky banks above 
| 200 feet high aud 600 feet or 700 feet asunder. Only by a sus- 


* The Life of Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil Engi 
. : . ‘. b gineer. By Isambard Brunel, ° : P “ya os 8 
B.C.L., of Lincoln's Inn, Chancellor of the Diocese of Ely. Lenton: Longmans, || pension bridge, like that over the Menai Strait, did it seem 
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possible to cross the river at this place, from the lofty down of | from Bristol to New York, as a traffic extension of his steam-road 
Clifton to Leigh Woods. The funds raised for the undertaking in | from London to Bristol. Neither the Great Western, which made 
Mr. Brunel’s hands were not sufficient. Abutments and orna- | her first trip in April, 1838, nor the Great Britain, which crossed 
mental towers were built; and we remember an iron wire, nearly | the ocean in 1845, was what we should now think much worth 
1,00 feet long, stretched across the valley, with a hanging basket | notice. ‘The chief features of the (:reat Britain, its material ang 
in which a single person could be pulled over by a rope. In the | the propeller, were not precisely novelties, and only Brunel approved 
m2antime, from 1841 to 1845, was constructed the Hungerford their adoption ; but he had thcroughly examined these things, and 
suspension bridge, in which Mr. Brunel actually carried out | his opinions were to prevail. The Great Eastern was designed b 
the mechanical contrivances to secure constant vertical pres- him, in 1852, for a company established to undertake oman 
sure of the weight on the piers, and freedom of horizontal | navigation between England and India, China, and Australia on 
motion for the chains, which he would have introduced at Clifton. | a magnificent scale. His notion was that they should have a ship 
It is not uninteresting to remark that when, just after his death, | big enough to carry her own coals for the voyage from the Hooghly 
tthe Clifton Bridge was at length completed, a part of its materials | to the Thames; to do which she must have a displacement of 
consisted of the chains from Hungerford Bridge over the Thames, | 21,000 tons, and must be 650 ft. long by 80 ft. broad. The Great 
femoved for the Charing Cross Railway. | Eastern, in the actual construction of which Mr. Scott Russell had 
The positive achievements of Brunel, during a laborious career | the chief part, is even larger. Her peculiarities of construction 
of thirty years in the responsible exercise of his profession, may be | the transverse bulkheads, double skin, and cellular bottom, are not 
divided into his work as engineer of the Great Western Railway, | less deserving of remark. ‘The launch at Millwall, which proved 
or its branches and dependent lines; and his work as designer of | so difficult, and excited so much popular feeling, in the winter of 
large iron steamships, with other improvements of ocean steam | 1857, is separately narrated here. She was shoved into the river 
mavigation. His other railway employments in one or two Italian | sideways, by all manner of contrivances, at the rate of a few incheg 
ines and the Eastern Bengal line were but incidental. But the |a day. Brunel's excessive lubour, anxiety, and exposure to the 
broad-gauge railways from London westward as far as the | cold and rain, in those trying three months, seem to have broken 
extremities of Cornwall and South Wales are the crea-| him down. There is little else to be told about him. His dock 
tion of his genius. It requires some acquaintance with the | and pier works at Bristol, Plymouth, and Milford Haven, and hig 
country beyond Bristol to appreciate the boldness of his ideas | proposals or consultations on various matters, find place in thig 
and his skill in their execution. South Devon, from the valley of | record, with his opinions relating to the engineering profession, 
the Exe to the valley of the Tamar, with sandstone cliffs washed | contractors, patents, and other subjects he understood. He wasa 
by the boisterous sea at Dawlish, with several wide rivers to be | very able man, endowed in a high degree with the strategic faculty 
‘crossed, and a billowy, tumbling land of hills and vales, leaving | of devising means to effect particular results, or prompt remedies 
amowhere three square miles of flat ground, is full of Brunel's doings; | for an unforeseen disaster. 
and so is the line to Milford Haven, with other South Wales lines. 
The main line from London to Bristol is as straight and level as , ’ 
possible; the Box tunnel, its only very difficult work, alarmed NOVELISTS AS PAINTERS OF MORALS.* 
some geologists for the presumed qualities of the rock, but in this | ENcranp has hardly received the honour she deserves as the 
case, as in that of the Thames Tunnel, theoretic knowledge of such | birthplace of the modern novel. Except the incomparable Don 
@ matter was less trustworthy than the proof of actual cutting. | Quixote, what had Europe produced in the way of narrative fiction 
it was in 1835 that the Great Western Railway was authorized by | before the appearance of Robinson Crusoe in 1719? Madame 
Parliament, and Brunel, twenty-nine years of age, could move | Scudery, in 1650, had told the idle world the loves and adventures 
from a small house in Parliament Street to the large house in | of Artamenesin the Grand Cyrus, filling twenty plump volumes 
Duke Street, recording in his diary at Christmas that he felt him- | with her story. The English translation of that romance, dated 
self on the way to fame and fortune. His habits and manner of | 1653, is a weighty folio of close print, as also is Clelia, a Romance, 
working, both in the office and in the field, his posting journeys | and Ibrahim, or the Illustrious Bassa, by the same popular writer. 
to survey the ground, to canvas landowners, to design and super- | Omitting the Oroonoko and other histories of Mra. Aphra Behn, 
intend the works, and his skill in negotiating or in baffling | sixty years elapsed ere Scudery’s renown was dimmed by the 
opponents before a committee, are described by several friends. appearance of Gil Blas in her own country and the immortal 
Like Robert Stephenson, he was not careful of his health, but | Robinson Crusoe in ours. Memoirs of a Cavalier, Colonel Jack, 
neglected his regular meals, sat up whole nights over plans and | Captain Singleton, Moll Flanders followed in quick succession, to 
estimates, and smoked cigars incessantly ; the lives of both men | the delight of innumerable eager readers. The charm communi- 
were shortened by these habits of early manhood. The broad- | cated by the works of those Dioscuri of the French literary firma- 
gauge controversy, reckoned next in public importance to the free- | ment of our day Erckmann-Chatrian is doubtless akin to the feel- 
trade controversy a quarter of a century ago, is related in one | ing of gratification which our ancestors enjoyed on first reading 
chapter of this volume. Another chapter is devoted to the ex- | Defoe’s productions in fiction. Defoe, indeed, did not bring into 
periment and failure of the atmospheric means of traction, as tried | full development what is now called a novel. That description of 
en the South Devon, the Croydon, and the Dalkey lines. Many | contemporary manners thrown round and identified with fictitious 
readers can well recollect the comfortable smoothness, the silence, | personages who move about the stage of ordinary life and enact an 
and the sense of safety with which their train of carriages glided imagined and not too improbable history, is of later date. The 
along over a large tube with a longitudinal valve on the top, im- | honour of its invention was reserved for the humbler, but no less 
gelled by the air rushing in behind against the piston, in front of | real genius who, twenty years after the publication of Crusoe, 
which was « vacuum produced by steam air-pumps at the stations. | gave to the world Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir 
The valve wore out and leaked in some weathers, and cost too | Charles Grandison, volume by volume, too slowly for an 
auch for the system to pay. It might still have been worth while | interested and excited body of readers. Readers of memoirs 
to use it for any steep ascent, where a stationary engine and rope | and letters between 1740 and 1760 will continually meet with 
would else be needed. But Mr. Fell’s contrivance, lately in use | allusions to Richardson’s works. The vivid impression of reality 
on Mont Cenis, of the two horizontal wheels beneath the locomo- | communicated by his characters was evidently not exceeded by 
tive, clasping a raised central rail, is more effectual for that pur- the effect not yet obliterated of Dickens’s stories on their 
pose. A third special railway chapter in this book gives an account | first appearance. We have seen an unpublished letter written 
of all Brunel’s great railway bridges and viaducts, ending with by a Welsh lady in 1754, in which the following passage occurs, 
the Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, near Plymouth, a work of | ‘‘ Methinks I should be glad to know what part of Sir Charles 
bigh originality and a triumph of mechanical science. | Grandison’s character the critics are displeased with.” The fair 
The best part of his remaining professional history relates to correspondent seems as much hurt as if a personal friend had re- 
the ocean steamships constructed from his designs, or under his | ceived an injury. ‘I have been much diverted,” she continues, 
direction ; the Great Western, which was the first to make regular | “‘ by a charge of coquetry laid upon Miss Byron by a neighbour 
voyages across the Atlantic; the Great Britain, which was the | and kinsman of ours. He must know something more of her than 
first large iron steamer, and was furnished with the screw propeller; Mr. Richardson has informed us common readers, for I think no- 
and lastly, the Great Eastern, which is so well known at this day. | thing is more opposite his account of her than that character. I 
The principle on which Brunel continually recommended larger | am glad to see by the newspaper that the seventh volume is to be 
and larger ships was set forth by him in 1835, when he promised | published next ‘Thursday. Mr. H. is very merry in the ludicrous 
by these means to attain an increased speed with a certain power, | detail he gives of what we must expect relating to Sir Charles in 
because the resistance of the water to vessels does not increase in : oo ETI ree 


Rtas : : * The ‘Novels and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century in Mlustration of the Manners 
direct proportion to their tonnage. He proposed a steamer to run | and Morals of the Age. By W. Forsyth, M.A, Q.C. London: Murray. 1871. 
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this last account of him, when all his wicked tricks in Italy are to | compositions of his own. He heartily loved Sir Roger, and stood 
be brought to light, and I do not know if he is not to be hanged high in the old knight's esteem, having lived with him thirty years, 
before we have done with him.” Everybody seemed full of the | during which time there had not been a lawsuit in the parish. 
gubject, the correspondents, their kinsmen, and their friends.| Here is a chapter on dress suggestive of comparisons. Cos- 
Could literary reputation further ago ? tume is a subject on which novelists, like careful artists, are 
Pamela had the honour of provoking Joseph Andrews into exist- | studiously precise. The late Mr. Thackeray, when inquiring 
ence with the never-to-be-forgotten Parson Adams. The success | for a life of Wolfe to assist him in the Virginians, said, in his 
of this book induced our “prose Homer” to write and publish bluff way, “I don’t care about his politics or his campaigns, but 
Tom Jones, and thus add, according to Gibbon, another glory to I want something that will tell me the colour of his breeches!” 
the House of Hapsburg. Amelia, though full of tenderness and | Ladies’ hair was as deluding a century ago as at the present time. 
truth, wants the bracing inspiring vivacity and vigour of the other | *‘I heard lately of an old baronet,” says Graves, in the Spiritual 
two novels of Fielding. The open-air and roadside-inn adventures | Quixote, “ that fell in love with a young lady of small fortune at 
of Joseph and the parson on the one hand and of Tom Jones on | some public place for her beautiful brown locks. He married her 
the other give a picture of rural life in England that is unsurpassed lona sudden, but was greatly disappointed upon seeing her wig or 
in our literature. The indelicacy and coarseness of many pass- déte the next morning thrown carelessly on her toilette, while her 
ages in these works, transcripts as they doubtless are from | ladyship appeared at breakfast in very bright red hair, a colour 
nature, seem blown away by the hearty laughter, the bluff robust | the old gentleman had a particular aversion to.” 
merriment that accompanies them. Smollett, who studied the} Mr. Forsyth’s analysis of stories that few people read now-a- 
game models that Fielding copied, has not the same breadth of | days will be welcome to many who wish to know the pith of works 
hand or power of execution, and some of his scenes excite a feel- | once so celebrated and still often referred to by name. The closing 
ing of disgust that honest readers of Tom Jones never can feel. | chapter of the book is concerned with novels well chosen to 
Recurrence to mere indecency as a means of entertainment marks | illustrate the transitional state of manners from the coarseness of 
a very low intellectual type, aud by this canon of criticism Mrs. | George II.’s reign to the age of Queen Victoria. The Vicar of 
Apbra Behn ought to be judged. Mr. Forsyth justly reprobates the | Wakefield and Evelina exhibit the earlier features of this transi- 
gocial condition which could permit Behn’s works to be read aloud | tional state—the works of Miss Edgworth and Miss Austen their 
in adrawing-room among ladies with applause, and he gives the oft- | later development. We fear that there is little to be expected 
repeated anecdote told by Sir Walter Scott of his grand-aunt, Mrs. from the inculcation upon novel-writers of a sense of responsibility. 
Keith, who in old age turned with nausea from reading the books | If their own genius does not make them high-minded and pure, 
she had heard with complacency in her youth. We suspect there | the chances are that the writing under a sense of moral responsi- 
was as much stupidity as want of refined taste in the society that | bility will render their works dull and unreadable. Yet we cor- 
permitted reading of that kind. A man may pass indulgently dially agree with the words quoted by Mr. Forsyth in his conclu- 
over Shakespeare’s doubles entendres who would not endure to sion, to the effect that the ideals we set before us in fiction, as in 
read Wycherly from beginning to end. Stories of the Mrs. Keith | other regions of mental and moral activity, can scarcely be too 
kind could easily be multiplied. We knew an octogenarian | high or too ardently and steadfastly adhered to. 
veteran of high standing who, finding no amusement in the Guy 
Livingstones and Lady Audleys of the day, had recourse to Tom) Mik, MOORE'S TRANSLATION OF PROPERTIUS.* 
ee reset che "Snaienaan rpetbte d | A CLASSICAL culture, which, if not deep is widely extended, has 
the notoriety of the lady to try Aphra Behn’s works. Man of the — . omg renee ant Np. page 
camp Gough bo was, and for Soom squeamish, the dirty defines amaietiniats oa ponte to more and more difficult ad- 
pon and a ae a bien, and Gutee many pages were | ventures, they are compelled to undertake tasks which the 
Mr. * ado in his no and entertaining volume, has | reg tags = apron pepe octet h o cope he ag 
‘ " . “ ‘ . . ’ ’ 
ste arin Ga mace norman ossvig bt ttampta in ogni the rtalation ofthe wl of Proper 
from the novelists of the last century. With judicial impartiality he | = eae y get gg hen rhiont die pag tt 
examines and cross-examines the witnesses, laying all the evidence | a Tie Sf Ge ed - ned pte 4 > hee ae 
before the reader. Essayists as well as novelists are called up. | Jo... th <p A tin . ie > cumnnei dhieath Aa 
The Spectator, the Tatler, the World, the Connoisseur add confir- | tote on -dlon Hewes wae a Ae... ndly a om amet 
mation strong to the testimony of Parson Adams, Trulliber, : . . Prange 
Trunnion, Squire Western, the Fool of Quality, Betsey Thought- ea wl ~“ bn ords ry — prven g roan Page ye | 
less, and the like. Compare the picture of past times thus far from having arrived at his meaning. He abounds wi e 
<hisined with the impremion produced by our own age. Ad- | Strangest turns of expression, with harsh metaphors, with allu- 
mitting that we are as a community more decent and refined | oat mone ng bay th poh nga taal ba oor 
than were our forefathers, are we more virtuous? In the | ° - ‘a late toy Ol k with th nn neuiiiiieadiien 
general progress of refinement vice participates, and is none the pe penne ppd cs, geatbec l gr winter gag eesencccn 
less poisonous for being distilled. We ae mask better than | ¢ ot eee, OY = i — he oe preri 
is edits enh cor lefien CC Gh. ced oo Or ene & | mentators who have expen great labour on this author, an who 
g : gay “ ig : rin © | have left no difficulty without at least some attempt at solution. 
“agi oo Mi fat “4 ag ge oh _ ta y otra | Mr. Moore has done very wisely in following the guidance of Mr. 
‘ ’ e al stor ° . , Mig 
ef our novelists, betray the existence of much evil in our | pd Pn eee . . a amey ethno arse 
society. Upon the whole, however, there is reason enough not to | - ae els naa a te dhol oo 
i ie Gin eutetes of tc cl Gaus, Sins the ces i pertius lines are marvellously full, full of colour, fullof meaning, 
manners did grievously blunt the edge of moral sensibility is | pons bee _ pe he, sack Pry To get all 
ered a by Fielding, in the ree with which | this abundance into anything like a corresponding length of 
ero keep up connection with Lady Bellaston after | English verse must task to the utmost the skill, and—to 


he has formed an attachment to Sophia Western. speak of a far rarer quality—the industry of a translator. Mr. 














Mr. Forsyth has an amusing chapter on the parson of the : : 

~ . P : | Moore has chosen for his metre the heroic couplet, and has 
— century. The book of Eachard’s entitled ¢ uses of | attempted to render his original, verse by verse or, at all events, 
re “ontempt of the Clergy, which he quotes, was once very pithily, distich by distich. He has attempted an impossibility. To squeeze 
ough cynically, answered by a note on the flyleaf,—** The good | +46 contents of an hexameter and pentameter into what is really a 
pe . ~ laity.” Mr. Forsyth has collected evidence wee ugh to | smaller space can never be but exceptionally possible. It is for- 
ehow that it was the selfishness and bad manners of the laity that ‘bidden by the genius of the Latin language, delighting as it does 
po then anything else placed the clergy in 6 false and bemili- | in terseness, and by the compactness of its highly inflected form. 
td ere The best specimen of the class is Sir Roger de | In the case of Propertius it cannot be done without an almost 
verley's chaplain, “a person of good sense and some learning, of | perpetual sacrifice of something in the original. Lt is not easy to 
td regular life and obliging conversation, who understood | suggest a remedy. Mr. Moore, however, would have done well to 
ao emmen, and lived in the family sather as 0 selation then 8 | adopt more frequently the more flexible metre of alternate rhymes 

dependent, and who showed his good sense by preaching in| . ‘ let SR a ES 
eegular succession the sermons of Tillotson, Saunderson, Barrow, | * The Elegies of Propertius, translated into English Verse. By Charles Robert 
| Moore. M.A., c #C.C.C., Oxford. BR , London and Cambridge. 
Calamy, and South, instead of wasting his spirits in laborious S70 ee 
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which he employs in translating one of the elegies. ‘Two couplets 
are often too much for a distich, while one is not enough, and it is 
easier ‘‘to split the difference” when the verse is alternately 


rhymed. 
And now to estimate the value of Mr. Moore’s work. 


his author with correctness. 
often inadequate, but we have not often found him wrong. 
Wrong, however, he manifestly is when he translates,— 
“Cynthia non sequitur fasces, non curat honores ; 
» Semper amatorum ponderat illa sinus,” 
a ‘Cynthia never aims at power or praise ; 
Th’ affection of the heart is all she weighs,” 

where the first line does not convey the poet’s meaning that 
Cynthia does not care about titled lovers, as long as she can get 
rich ones; and where the second gives nothing like the original. 
*¢ Sinus,” of course means “ pockets ;”’ and, indeed it is so surpris- 
ing to find it made, in old school-boy fashion, equal to the 
‘‘ heart,” that we are almost inclined to believe that Mr. Moore 
has intended to make his author ironical. But omission is Mr. 


Moore’s great fault. Take this rendering from the pretty picture | 


of Cynthia asleep (i. 3) :— 


‘Donec diversas percurrens luna fenestras, 
Luna moraturis sedula luminibus: 
Compositos levibus radiis patefecit ocellos 
Sic ait, in molli fixa toro cubitum.” 


** And now the moonlight through the lattice streams, 
And o’er her eyelids throws its trembling beams. 
Officious light, to break her sleep! for she 
Starts up upon her arm, and rails at me.” 
Here “diversas,” not a very important epithet, but still adding to 
the distinctness of the picture, “ the opposite window,” is omitted ; 
so is the exquisitely expressive ‘‘moraturis” in the next line, 
which, whether it mean ‘‘ that ought to have delayed their coming,” 
or, as we should prefer to think, ‘that loved to linger,” ought to 
have been kept at any cost. ‘Trembling ” is no substitute for it. 
** Officious light” for * sedula” may pass, though it is open to 
criticism ; but ‘‘ in molli toro,” which makes us see the soft coverlet 
yielding to the pressure of the girl’s white arm, cannot be dispensed 
with. Here is another instance of omission, and of a kind which 
is repeated again and again throughout the volume, the omission 
of that local colouring which Propertius delights to give to his 
language :— 
“Ut Maeotica nix minio si certet Ibero, 
Utque rosae puro lacte natant folia,” 
is rendered by,— 
“Though with fresh snow warm pinked with scarlet dye, 
With rosebuds dipp’d in milk her cheeks may vie,” 
where we lose what the poet certainly meant us to see, ‘the 
snows of Thrace” and the “scarlet of Spain.” Here, again, in a 


In the} 
first place he may be allowed the credit of commonly interpreting 
We cannot but think that he is 


Whether the waves of some dark woodland rill 

Or Anio’s waters wash thy footsteps still ; . 

Whether the giant land thou wanderest o’er 

Or pleasant rivers bid thee roam no more: j 

Oh, guard him from the nymphs that haunt th 

Still, as of old, Ausonia’s Dryads love. 

*Twere hard indeed that thou shouldst roam the wood 

Climb the cold hills, and pierce the pathless floods: ° 

Like Hercules, who trod the lonely wild, , 

And prayed the cruel stream give back the child. 

For men still tell, how Argo left of yore 

Thessalia’s docks and straight for Phasis bore: 

Scarce had dark Helle’s waters sunk from view 

When Mysia’s rocks receive the eager crew ; , 

Stretch’d on the yielding sand each sinks to rest, 

Their sea-worn limbs on leafy couches prest. 

But through the woods young Hylas roam'd away 

To seek the choicer stream that shuns the day. ' 

Him the twin sons of Aquilo pursued, 

Zetes and Caliiis in wanton mood ; 

On swooping pinions, see them both essay 

To kiss his upturn’d face, and fly away ; 

While nestling in their wings, he’s borne on high, 

Or waves a branch to foil them as they fly ! 

Scarce had they ceased, when, ah! too luckless fate! 

Away goes Hylas where the wood-nymphs wait. 
There lies a spring beneath Arganthus’ crest, 

A liquid home, where Dryads love to rest ; 

High arch’d above the wild-wood monarchs stand, 

And fruits bloom there unrear’d by human hand; 

While scarlet poppies blush beneath the shade, 

And silver lilies deck the watery glade. 

Young Hylas, as he plucks the flowery spoil, 

Forgets his task for this more pleasing toil ; 

Next at the spring, all unsuspecting, stays, 

And in the mellow’d reflex loves to gaze; 

Then dips his hand a copious draft (sic) to drink, 

One shoulder resting on the mossy brink— 

’Twas then his beauty fired the Nymphs at play, 

To leave the dance they love and haste away. 

Gently they draw him down the yielding rill, 

A little splash, and all around is still. 

Afar Alcides calls, his love to save, 

Yet nought but Echo answers from the wave. 

Thus warn'd my Gallus, long your love enjoy, 

Nor make the Nymphs the guardians of the boy.’ 


We will object here only to the rendering of 
“Tile sub extroma pendens secluditur ala” 

by ‘‘ while nestling in their wings he’s borne on high.” ‘ Seely- 
| ditur” certainly means ‘‘ hides himself.” Is it possible—we would 
not risk the conjecture with any author except Propertius—that 
‘ pendens’ means ‘ with drooping head,’ and ‘ala’ the ‘ arm-pit’? 
For can we suppose Hylas to have been carried off the ground? The 
poet means to give a fanciful description of the north wind blow- 
ing on the lad as he walks. It is too much to introduce the notion 
of his being actually lifted. Mr. Moore’s worst failure is when he 
comes to deal with the most exquisite part of his original, the 
famous letter from the dead Cornelia to her husband. His version, 
though not without occasional merit, is very disappointing where 


© grove, 


spirited translation of ‘‘ Arma Deus Caesar dites meditatur ad | it ought to rise to its greatest height. Take these beautiful lines, 


Indos,” all of which we give with pleasure, there is in line 9a 
very inadequate rendering of ** Crassos cladesque piate.” A Roman 
would never speak of Parthian disasters without mentioning the 
name of Crassus :-— 


“ The pearl-starr'’d billows of the Indian main 
Great Casar cleaves, with warfare in his train. 
Heroes, what wealth! no land to bar your way, 
Euphrates, Tigris bending to your sway ; 
Though late, shall Parthia feel the Roman rod, 
And all her spoils enrich a Latin god. 

Now, school’d in warfare, spread the canvas wide, 
Lead forth the coursers, knights, in all their pride ; 
Go, Fortune smiles, avenge the slain, and be 
One more bright page in Roman history. 

Great Mars, and Vesta’s fateful fire! I pray 
Grant I may live to see that happy day, 
When Casar’s laden chariot sweeps along, 
The steeds half fretting at th’ applauding throng ; 
When by the side of her I love so well, 
O’er names of captured towns I'll fondly dwell, 
The trouser’d Mede, the bow that wounds from far, 
And captive chiefs beneath the spoils of war. 
Then guard, kind Venus, guard this son of thine! 


where Cornelia commends her children to her husband's care:— 


“ Oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adjice matris : 
Tota domus coepit nunc onus esse tuum. 
Et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis ; 
Cum venient, siccis oscula falle genis.” 
The first two are fairly given, but the second couplet is utterly 
bad :— 
“ Kiss them thyself, then kiss them for their mother, 
All that be now thy care that once was mine; 
When they are with thee, then thy feelings smother, 
And counterfeit the mirth that is not thine.” 
To sum up, Mr. Moore’s work is, as the reader will have had 
opportunities of seeing, very unequal ; but it is, on the whole, a 
very creditable performance. He is, we should suppose, quite 
young; if he will devote the leisure of a few years to a thorough 
revision of his translation, it may claim to take an honourable place 
among the English versions of the great Roman classics. 





MAURICE RHYNHART.* 





Long live the scion of /Eneas’ line! 
Theirs be the spoil whose valour won the day, 
Mine, the glad shout that thrills the Sacred Way.” 


‘Ts is asomewhat curious combination of the conventional type of 


| Irish Riband or Whiteboy story with a social and religious study of 
| middle-class society in an Irish country town, modelled after the 


Our readers will, we are sure, gladly see another specimen of ‘fashion of the Chronicles of Carlingford, and interspersed with 


Mr. Moore’s version when he is in a happy mood. 


This time it | occasional chapters of rollicking Irish stories, told over whiskey- 


shall be the ‘* Hoc pro continuo te, Galle, monemus amore,” with | punch after bachelors’ dinners, in the most approved Lever-like 


its exquisite description of the death of Hylas:— 


| 
“ Take this, my Gallus, for I have loved thee long ; 
And heed, oh ! heed the warning of my song! | 
Ye careless lovers, oft will fortune fail, | 
The cruel river-god could tell the tale— | 
Like Hylas is the boy that conquers thee, 
Alike in name, but fairer yet than he. 


manner. Without possessing any very marked originality or 
striking merit in any one of its three constituent elements, it is 
still not only a readable, but to a certain extent an instructive 
novel. Not that Mr. Listado attempts to sound the secret depths 





* Maurice Rhynhart, or a Few Passages in the Life of an Irish Rebel. By J.T. 


Listado. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1871 
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‘a 
of Irish disaffection, or to theorize critically upon its causes, but | accepted, he proposes, marries, becomes a successful minister ; he 
nevertheless, as one speaking from manifest knowledge of the scene | returns to Ireland to sit for his native borough as Sir Maurice 
and times of his story, he throws a good deal of light upon the special Rhynhart, K.C.M.G., and to address his townsmen on the folly 
phase of that disaffection known as “‘ Young Irelandism,” which and futility of all attempts to redress grievances by lawlessness and 
culminated in 48, and subsequently disappeared, to make room | violence. 
for the even less excusable and more murderous “ Fenianism "| Simple as the story is, it nevertheless possesses considerable 
of the last few years. But it is easy to recognize in the episodes | interest, even as a story, though the study of the type of Irish 
in the * Young Ireland” movement narrated by Mr. Listado | character of which Mr. Gavan Duffy and the late Mr. Darcy 
the same disease, accompanied by many but slightly varying | M‘Gee may be said in many respects to have been examples, is, of 
symptoms, that subsequently produced the senseless march- | course, the main feature of the work. How men who under other 
out of the Dublin shop-boys, the insane raid on Chester Castle, | circumstances can develop into loyal and thoroughly able states- 
and the hideous crime at Clerkenwell. Of course the ‘* American- | men, can be led away into conspiracies of the wildest and most 
[rish” element which mingles so largely with recent troubles was | fantastic nature, is one of those mysterious paradoxes which 
not so prominent in "48, and consequently we find no trace of it in | can only be found in the Irish character. Yet the success 
Mr. Listado’s pages. With that exception, however, we find all | of Irishmen in official capacities in the colonies is not only 
the typical phenomena of the recurring Irish fever of disaffection, | notorious, but in many cases due to the display of statesman- 
gome day, it is to be hoped, to be banished from the island like | like qualities of the highest order, which present the greatest 
ague from drained land, but still too far from being entirely sub- | conceivable contrast to the imaginative rhetoric, passionate senti- 
dued. We find the old story of how a young Irishman of | mentalism, and impracticable hopes which too often pass for 
enthusiastic patriotism of a really high order, and a genuine sense | politics in Irish nationalism, and Mr. Listado’s hero is a cleverly 
of honour, can be led away into joining the wildest, most reckless, | drawn representative Irishman of a certain class, drawn, too, with- 
and criminal attempts to redress by futile violence the wrongs | out bitterness or exaggeration. 

apon which he had been morbidly brooding. ‘Then we find him 
awakening to the bitter truth that in such cases, at least, ‘‘ parties 7 . 
are like serpents, guided by their tails, not by their heads;” that CURRENT LITERATURE. 
he and those like him are, in reality, but catspaws in the hands of . ' —— 
aclass whose highest motive is personal revenge, and whose only East and West, edited by the Countess Spencer (Longmans), is a little 


rs warfare is midnight assassination. It is, as we 8 n old | volume (the handsome exterior of which contrasts oddly enough with 
ides of . a en ee squalor which it describes) telling us about some of the misery 


atory, _ Me. Lisgago Sts cortainly told it very well. which is to be seen in the East of London, and of how the West may 

Maurice Rhynhart, the descendant of a Dutchman who settled | - - gees ; : =a 
. . . . | and does help to mitigate it. An association which calls itself “ The 
in Ireland after the — of Limerick, is, however, a thorough | Supplemental Ladies’ Association ” is part of the machinery at work for 
Irishman, living in a quiet little country town out of the way of the | this ond. A “ supplomental lady ” is, as it were, the tatelary goddess 
tourist, and unknown to the newspaper correspondent, “ guilt- | of a poor district, acting as the executive of a higher power, which is 
less of passes, lakes, faction-fights,” and in fact so uninteresting | called “Tho Parochial Mission-Women Association.” To give orders 
that one could scarcely believe it was in Ireland. His people, | for hospitals, &c., to furnish linen-bags for lending, to fit out girls for 
though in humble life, were intensely respectable, and above all, | service, to give an occasional tea-party in the mission-room, these are 
Protestant and loyal to the backbone, looking with hatred and | among the good works which they set themselves todo. It must re- 
horror upon Papists on the one hand, and with undisguised | quire a purse somewhat deeper than most purses are to carry out this 
contempt upon the little clique of Methodists on the other. | Programme thoroughly. A number of ladies, however, bound together, say 
The study of the religious society of Selskar—the town in | »y the tie of belonging to the same congregation, might put the office, 
question—is one of the most entertaining features in Mr. as it were, in commission, and find the burden, when so divided, not too 
Listado’s book. First comes the Rector, also a Dean, a member heavy for them. In what interesting and touching experiences they 
of one of the second-class great ondiaiesiiad families the will find a part of their reward this volume will tell them. 


old pluralist days, who a: tioned t themsel l Jasmine Leigh. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. (Strahan.)—This is a very 
P ™ 2 eager. - aa doleful little story, telling the fortunes of a young lady whom we cannot 


- " = ‘ . 
tat melange, ~~ jo seey Beresfords aot senhate = he ae _— | help thinking somowhat helpless and silly. It is put in the form of a diary, 
and sinecures. ‘Then there is the Dissenting minister, fat, benign, hich thennts wet wlll tai thetic interest k b 
ond of being made much of at tea parties, as he makes his round |”. ” . NaS Oe ee ae ae 
f 4 Q 8 : a P — ; a simplicity which has the look of affectation. We feel sure that any 
of preacher's nights at the firesides of his flock. Maurice, at | young lady of sixteen—for that is the ago of the diarist—would resent 
the opening of the story, is an underpaid clerk in a mill, and while | the jdea that she would write so very artlossly. It is true that the 
fretting under his humble position and becoming altogether dis- | scene of the story is laid fifty years ago, when sixteen did not mean as 
satisfied with things in general, he manages to get infected with | much as it moans now. Is it not, by the way, an anachronism to 
“‘ Young Irelandism,” in, at first, a mild type, but still aggravated | make one of the interlocutors in a dialogue held in the yoar 1821 say, 
enough to cause horror and dismay to his orthodox friends. On | Child, this is very beautiful ; who said it was ill-painted? The idea is 
the one side, he talks politics with Papists of more than suspicious | Y2¢ommon,—the real pre-Raphaelite "? 
loyality ; on the other, he allows himself to be attracted by the A Souvenir of the War of 1870-71, from the Commencement to the Fall 
brown eyes aud pretty face of the belle of the Dissenting community of Paris ; illustrated with Portraits of Eminent Personages and Generals, 
into frequenting their tea-meetings, and even entering into rivalry |!“ Views of Strasburg, Sedan, and Metz. By William Simpson, Esq. ; 
with the pastor himself and a fat young grocer, who are the | an introduction, by Dr. Doran, F.S.A.; a history of the War, by Henry 
avowed admirers of the Nonconformist beauty. Worse than a ys ane © tango ap ¢ > (oo ane epee -_ 
Macgregor, London, Liverpool, and Manchester.)—The chief value of 
i - —yren td refuses to hear what the Dean has to 53Y °F | this book is that it gives very excellent portraits of the principal actors 
an > -so os ~~ and goes from Peas to wom still with in the great war between France and Germany. The Emperors on both 
~——e vee to be genuinely patriotic motives, until the move- | sides, the new and the old, are both given with great power, also the ex- 
ment with which he is connected has assumed the form of a | Empress Eugénie (the new one, the Empress Augusta, does not appear), 
simple conspiracy, with oaths, inidnight drills, and the like. By | and the Prince Imperial, Prince Bismarck, the Crown Prince, Prince 
this time he has lost his situation, forfeited the friendship of all | Frederick Charles, Von Werder, Von Gooben, &c., and some of the leading 
his old circle, and is looked upon with distrust by his mere ac- | French Generals and statesmen,—MacMahon, Bazaine, Uhrich, Bour- 
quaintances. In the meantime, too, he has chosen to fall de- | baki, Garibaldi, Gambetta, Thiers, Favre, &c., &c. The faces we miss 
sperately in love with the daughter of a neighbouring estate agent, | are those of General d’Aurelles de Paladinos, General Chanzy, General 
& great man’s great man, and the difference in their social position | Faidhorbes, General Ricciotti Garibaldi, and General Cremer, all of 
comes in as an element of difficulty. At last the time for the whom playod a much greater part on the French side than many of 
“rising ” comes, but the inevitable informer has been beforehand, | those included in the album, e.g, Frossard, Canrobert, De Failly, 
and it collapses in the usual fashion. Maurice's share in it, how- | UF" oe The book is, for the rest, what it calls itself, a very 
ever, is strangely mixed up with his love affair. ‘The patriots valuable “souvenir a the war, and is extremely well got up. , 
think more of revenge upon the agent, against whom they have a or Dy & Aatnah, a oe, Sonne oa Adena: oy 
gtievance, than the deliverance of Ireland, and attack his house. | enero napraprwee Eatie conmaet, hy the anther of £ er ogy for Scheote, 
Their intended victim has just at the time revealed to his family | engraner- dang sa san bat cnntitiy ansanges ae, intontes to Belp 
a“ | the teacher to give such regular and systematic instruction on the 
the fact of his approaching and inevitable ruin. Maurice, now . a gos y ; 
thoroughly disgusted with tl "erage t , nature of our most familiar animals, and of our consequent duties 
th guly disgusted wi 2 oe ae ee to towards them, as shall make a lasting: impression.” The book is 
en and saves the family. ‘They all fly together, Maurice especially intended for “ the schools devoted to the training of children 
to avoid trial for his share in the outbreak, and the others to escape whose home influence is the least likely to counteract that tendency to 
arrest, Ultimately they get to Australia, there Maurice's suit is | cruelty which arises from ignorance and thoughtlessness.” This desiga 
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is well carried out, a large amount of interesting information being 
given in a clear and pleasant manner, and enlivened by many anecdotes, 
while the pervading idea of the book, viz. that animals are our fellow- 
creatures, who possess certain rights and to whom we owe certain 
duties, is worked out with alternate reason, pathos, and humour which 
we hope may do something to break the crust of that strange callous- 
ness which oxists on this subject, even in many otherwise kindly natures, 
The book is divided into three sections, viz.—Animals that supply us 
with food and clothing, animals that work for us or live with us, and 
free animals that are useful or harmless. The descriptions are accom- 
panied by a profusion of woodcuts, many of which are very spirited, 
and the wholo work is graceful without and within, and deserves to be 
as popular as its predecessor. 

Askaros Kassis the Copt. By Edwin de Leon. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—M. De Leon, who has been United States’ Consul-General for 
Egypt, describes his book as “A Romance of Modern Egypt,” and it 
shows every sign of careful observation and of a knowledge of the inner 
life of the country which it is not given to many foreignors to attain. 
The most important figures of the story is the Viceroy Abbas Pasha, the 
successor of the great Mehemet Ali, whose character as a cruel and 
sensual tyrant is depicted with considerable force; and Nezlé Khanum, 
daughter of Mehemet, who seems to have been, if M. De Leon is not 
unjust to her, little better than an Egyptian Messalina. Askaros, the 
hero of the romance, Daoud-ben-Youssouf, the Syrian, are both pictur- 
esque and well-coloured sketches; Edith von Camp is a very beautiful 
and sufficiently interesting heroine of the orthodox Western type; and El 
Warda, adopted sister of Askaros, presents us with the more passionate 
variety that may be expected in the East. We could have spared very 
easily in this romance a conventional caricature of an English old-maid, 


in which the author probably seeks to furnish some relief to the gloomier | enough to prefer a tale which we can leave about without caution. Op 


and more tragical aspect of his story, but which is altogether unworthy 
of his talent. On the whole, however, wo have in Askaros Kassis a 


well arranged romance full of striking incident which does not demand | 


too much from our belief, and of picturesque description. 


| instance of the ‘‘ National Union of Conservative Associations” te Goa 
servative working-men have, of course, a certain tone about them with 
which we do not always feel in harmony, but we have noticed nothing that 
goes beyond the limits of moderation and good-sense. And the greater 
part of the volume is occupied with matter which is altogether neutral, 
the functions actually discharged in the State by various personages and 
assemblies, methods of business, &c. With these the author is evidently 
familiar, and though on any one of his subjects it would not be difficult 
to find a book of a superior kind,—there is Mr. Palgrave's book, for 
instance, about the House of Commons,—yet, on the whole, it gives g 
great amount of useful information in a convenient shape. 

Dr. Wainwright's Patient. By Edmund Yates. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Yates continues to produce with an industry which 
may be compared to that of the spider, and his work, if the substance of 
it be somewhat thin, is, at all events, skilfully constructed. The nove} 
| before us leaves little impression upon us beyond that of general clever. 
ness and smartness, and though it is not in the least wearisome to read, it 
is not the sort of book that one cares to read again. As to the tale itself, 
it is of but slight interest. “Dr. Wainwright's patient” is a shadowy 
sort of person, who does not move us to care very much what becomes 
of her. Paul Derinzy and his love affairs are somewhat more exciting, 
| but the cynical immorality of the old voué who attempts to rob him of 
his fiancée is too coarsely drawn, a criticism to which the character of 

| the young lady herself is certainly open. Mr. Yates knows the tastes 
| of those for whom he writes, and has doubtless good reasons for believing 
| that the virgines puerique do not constitute an audience which he can 
| address with success. Certainly his book is not meant for them, and 
| though we have not the least idea of calling it immoral, which, judged 
| by any reasonable standard, it certainly is not, we are old-fashioned 





| one point, however, we think that Mr. Yates is certainly to blame, and 
| that is the tendency to spice his narratives by personal allusions. No 
| one can mistake the person intended by the description of the Grand 
| Duke of Schweinerei, with his passion for diamonds, a description which 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By the Rev. G. Gilfillan. (Oliphant.)— | is anything but complimentary. 


Though we cannot always accept Mr. Gilfillan’s literary estimates, | 


thinking it, for instance, extravagant even in a Scotch critic to say that 
Scott was “the possessor of a name and fame only inferior in extent, 
and probably equal in duration, to those of Homer and Shakespeare,” 
we readily acknowledge that he has given us in this “ Life” a very 
useful book. Lockhart's work is out of the reach of ordinary readers, | 
who, in this age of many books, cannot afford to the biography of one 
man, even were he far greater than Scott, tho time which eight volumes 
demand, The volume before us really hits, as far as fullness is concerned, | 
the just mean. The diction issomewhat pompous and exaggerated, as when | 
we read of the “sceptral majesty ” of Johnson’s style, or when Scott's 
forehead is said to be ‘‘ Matterhorn-like,” but the book is readable. We | 
are threatened, we learn from it, with a centenary of Scott's birth, which | 
happened on August 15, 1771. It is useless to deprecate the infliction. 
Mr, Gilfillan argues strongly for it on this ground, among others, that 
“the Scotch are slow to recognize their great men in their lifetime.” | 
Nothing, we take it, could bo less likely to promote a hearty and | 
generous appreciation of living merit than this way of getting up useless | 
glorifications of the dead. “ Virtutem incolumem odimus,” if so very | 
familiar a quotation may be allowed, for the sake of pointing a meaning 
in one of its phrases which is often unnoticed,—“sublatam ex oculis | 
quaerimus invidi,” where “invidi” signifies, doubtless, that while we 
gaze uselessly after departed merit, we still grudge praise to that which 
is left. 

Monk of Monk's Own. By Legh Knight. 3 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Of course the simplest reader understands, and is meant by 
the author to understand, that the Captain Monk who succeeds just in | 
the nick of time to the inheritance which bears his name, and who 
becomes subject thereafter to fits of depression, turning ghastly pale 
when a certain brother who is supposed to have died without children is 
mentioned, is not ‘‘Monk of Monk's Own.” Equally, of course, he 
understands that when the high-principled and beautiful daughter of the 
usurping lord sets to work to discover the rightful heir, the search will 
end as it is most convenient for her that the search should end,—that, to 
adopt Mr. Tennyson’s words, she “shall still ba Lady Clare.” Never- | 
theless, one may follow with a certain interest the working out of the 
inevitable, The young lady's search especially, though we have more 
than once seen narratives not unlike it, is well told. The most tedious 
part of the story is the love-making, of which there is an unusual 
quantity, with more complications, some of which appear to be wholly 
useless, than one cares tofollow. The characters are drawn with a fair 
amount of skill. Mr. Preston, a nouveau riche, but an honest man, always 
afraid of shaming his well-bred son, is perhaps the best. 

The Crown and its Advisers, By Alex. C. Ewald. (Blackwood.)— 
This volume consists of four lectures dealing with the several subjects 
ef “ The Queen,” “The Ministry,” “The House of Lords,” “The Com- 
mons,” and delivered, the author tells us, “to various audiences of 
Conservative working-men, both in London and the country.” Ex- | 
cepting a few jokes, which, very possibly, the manner of the lecturer 
may have made entertaining to his listeners, but which seem to us 
exceedingly dreary, the book is readable enough. Lectures given at the 


Children Rescued from Pauperism, by W. Anderson (Menzies, Edin- 
| burgh), is an account of the ‘“ Boarding-out System in Scotland,” and 
| has the interest which attaches to one of the most hopeful experiments 
of the day. Mr. Anderson has seen the system at work, entertains the 
highest opinion of its success, and illustrates its working by a number 
of narratives. 

Dr. Foakes writes a little book, Gout and Rheumatic Gout (Philip and 
Son), to prove that these discases ought to be treated not with mercury 
or colchicum, drugs which, he says, do nothing more than palliate, not 
without leaving bad effects behind them, but with certain other reme- 
dies which he specifies. Lay opinion will certainly go with him in bis 
condemnation of the poisons frequently used, and will allow that the 
alternatives which he suggests havo, at all events, a better reputation. 
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Wilson Manual of Apostolical Doctrine, lzmo ...(Longman) 3/0 
Wood (J. , Common British Beetles, L2mo . ..-(Routledge) 3/6 
Wood (T. W.), Curiosities of Ornithology, 8vo .. ..(Groombridge) 5/0 
Youge (C. M.), Pioneers and Founders (Sunday o ...(Macmillan) 4/6 
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ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
Sperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 


the world. 
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Scripture Readings for Schools and Families, cr 8vo, 1s 6d, or 




















CED eae ac rien vescorsescosense (Mgemillan) 3/6 
with Comrles ML, iragedian), Memoir of, 2 vols cr 8VO ..........+.(Macmillan) 21/0 
Young Ai ii eA ES ont aceniaii iain 
—soss gar “as ie 
Marriage. 
sgToN—On the 18th April, at St. Andrew's Church, Blackley, by 
Gaxexwoor—LaNoTox—On Bishop of Chichester, Joseph G, Greenwood, B.A, 


ha Lat College, Manchester, to Katherine Elizabeth, fourth 
Peaghier of William Langton, of Manchester. 


oo A) x rc 
ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
D Street EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
TYRS,” «* MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANCESCA 
MATMINI”). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, 1s. 


ee ca, Woke ananieaann 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The EIGHTEENTH 
"ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 

the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.— Admission, 18; 


catalogues, 6d. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
epee London. solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
RGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
OREEE et ihe finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are mst 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ° ove ove per doz. 15s, 
Single doz... ss vee see tee nee te nee ae ane LBS 
PHINE CLARET, 4 full-bodied South of France 
LA GAUP quantities of not jess than four dozens... perdoz, 9s 61, 
Single doz... ++» on on ons a avs «- 103 6a. 
AL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
BAtURS Wine, without acidity —In quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... ove ove eve eee eee eco ose per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. .1. see wee wee wae ate nee nee one LBS. 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesaie Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 
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Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eco ow oo ove ove wo.» 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) coe oes ove ove ow. 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) _... ese 4/0 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ow eos eee — _. 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... sos oie ane om . 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Qutsides Foolscap ... eee ove ooo ove coe oe 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling oes ove ove ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ove ove +. five quires for 2/6 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 46 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


P ie US CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
Qne of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S, 
Tae LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


\ USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ROBIN GRAY.” 


FOR LACK OF GOLD, by Charles Gibbon, 
Author of “Robin Gray,” in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


is now ready at all the Libraries. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 





Pos 8vo, pp. 95, price 2s. 
(Cyaan COMPREHENSION : a Letter to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster Row. 


HE GROWTH of PRUSSIA, from A.D, 1271 to A.D. 1871 : 
an Historic Sketch. By an OLD Westmrnster, K.S. 
Londoz: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 














Just published, in Svo, price 1s. 
gp delivered on the SECOND READING of the ARMY 
REGULATION BILL. By G. O. TreveLy Ay, M.P. for the Border Burghs. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








On Saturday next, in post 8vo, with some Woodcuts of blished Sketches drawn 


by Maclise in letters to friends. 
A MEMOIR of DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. By W. Justin 
O'DrRIscoLL, M.R.LA., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ANNOTATED BOOK of BALLADS for SCHOOLS. 
On Thursday next, in feap, 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
4 NGLISH and SCOTCH HISTORICAL BALLADS. 
4 Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary for the Use of Schools, by 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


CABINET EDITION of PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on 
LANGUAGE, 
On Thursday, May 4, the S1xtH Epirion, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. 
4 MAX MULueR, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Mem ber of the French Institute, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 




















In One Volume, 8vo, with Five Maps, price 18s, 


MMUE OVERTHROW of the GERMANIC CONFEDERA- 
TION by PRUSSIA in 1866. By Sir ALEXANDER MALBT, Bart. K.C.B., late 
H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary at Frankfort. 

“ An admirable history of the overthrow of the Southern States of Germany, and 
of the events which gave rise to that catastrophe."—Z.caminer. 

“Sir A. Malet's long acquaintance with German Courts, and with the intricacies 
of German polities, qualities him in some considerable respects for writing the 
history of the war of 1866. He has been on intimate terms with Count Bismarck 
and other leading politicians, and, being no longer in an official post, he is enabled 
to speak with entire freedom.—JDaily News, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





“A book, good of its kind, which it is impossible to take up without curiosity, or to 
lay down without entertainment and profit."—Saturday Review. 
WARNE'S CHANDOS LIBRARY. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s, 2 vols. 

BBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCIENT HALLS of ENGLAND 
and WALES: their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By Joun Traps, 
Author of “ Curiosities of London.” Complete Indexes and Steel Frontispiece to 
each Volume. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





WARNE'S MODEL MANUALS. 
Price 1s, boards; or cloth gilt and gilt edges, 2s. 
N ODERN OUT-DOOR AMUSEMENTS, including 
SWIMMING—ARCHERY—PEDESTRIANISM. CRICKET—FOOTBALL 
—CROQUET—GOLF, &c. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





ESSRS. 
4 CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and | 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), and by 
the Manufacturers, 


Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 





GABRIEL’S;\CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PRESENT PRices OF LONG-CLOTH Sutrts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEw PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 





(Established 1815.) 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and 
86 HARLEY STREET, W,’  ¢ LONDON. 
Where they practice their 
DENTISTR 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, | * 

warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 

This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
Strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous Secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, | 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a | 
eatural redness to the gums. and gives brilliancy to the 

Euamel. Price Is 6d. | 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon | Ouce to the above address, 

application free of charge. | 


painless system of 





| DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep. free from headache, relief from pain 
nd anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, mvigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C H LOR OOD Y N €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrhwa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 

From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1363. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
| Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


*,* Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 


<a Pm cad te as a | 
D INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. | any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Bec. 31, 1364. ! 
a CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
Proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and OO., Chemists, 172 New Bond | 
reet, London; and of ali other Chemists throughout | 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLts BrowNe was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately uutrue, which, be 
| regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864, 
Sold in Bottles at Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
| CHLORODYNE”" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
} 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISkKy 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “ THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Strect, E.0, (Distiller; 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. cries, 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 2) PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTESS, § 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO.. Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY 
NEXT, April the 24th, 5 Pall Mall East, from 9 till 7. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No. 2. Old Cognac, 548 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 78s 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


en ee WHISK Y.— 








This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’'S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great TitchMeld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 

JURE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, PoTaAss, SeLTzER, LEMONADE, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LITHIA AND POTASs. 

Corks branded “R. Ettts and Son, RvutHtn,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELLIs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 





IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Metical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., Loudon. 

Seo name on label. 
INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 





PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATEe HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 





\ PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
h in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


XN REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE prodaces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


I AIR DESTROYER, — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect tothe skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


JFAIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 

















the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the ouly 
guarantee of genuineness, 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 

superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

BOWEL COMPLAINTS, DIARRH@A.—When these 
diseases prevail, immediate recourse should be bad to 
this Ointment, which should be well rubbed two or 


‘CARSON'S PAINT,| JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 








BREAKFAST —GRATEFUL—COMFORTING j 
para . 
EPPS’S COCO, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with conde i 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky C —— = 

AN EVENING DRINK. 
| , YT 
CACAOINE, 

LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Hommopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Cacdoine is also prepared with cond " 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Oncdoine 
HITE and SOUND TEETH arg 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food, 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spote of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Pricg 23 9d 

per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 

*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





—_ cae sian sete 2 tea 

STRINGENT LOZENGES of the 
4 ED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 

For RELAXgeD THROAT. In Bottles, 23, 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 

Chemists on the Establishmeutin ordinaryto the Queen, 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867.) 

277 OxrorD STREET, LONDON. 














More Cures of Bronchitis, Voice, Chest, Cough 
and Throat Complaints—From Mr. EARLEg, MPs. 
22 Market Place, Hull.—“ Your Wafers are invaluable 
for the voice, throat, and chest, All sufferers from 
bronchitis, hacking cough, and deprivation of rest 
should take them,—hundre !s would flud quick relief.” 

Dr. LOCOCK'S Wafers rapidly cure asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath, 
~ vat, and lungs. Sold by all druggists, at 1s 1$d per 

ox. 


\R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS— 





wo. e S82 SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our Days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTERS 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 2ls 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Dai/y Telegraph. Feb. 7, 


1870. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 





three times a day upon the abdomen, and the intestinal 
irritation will gradually subside. All inflammation 
will be subdued and excessive action restrained. This 
treatment, assisted by judicious doses of Holloway’'s 
Pills, is applicable to all forms of diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery, attended by heart sickness, griping, flatulence, 
and other distressing and dangerous symptoms. After 
rubbing in the Ointment, a flannel binder should be 
worn, and the patient should be restricted to a farina- 
ceous diet for a few days, till the urgency of the disease 
has been diminished by the persevering employment 
of these Femedies. 





HA RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 





youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shil 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 





lings. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 








OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 2d per Jb., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


Deror—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


PAIN KILLER. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per boitle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 


Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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—E-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC. 
HOMAS BRYER and CO. 


inform the Public that it is their intention 
it, them as a PARTNER Mr. THOMAS 
SRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that prior 
: uch arrangement being concluded, they find it 
pl ne to dispose of the whole of their Valuable 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 
LINENS and CALICOES, 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS, 
FANCY DRESSES, 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS, 
SILKS and VELVETS. 
SHAWLS and MANTLES, 
PRINTED MUSLINS and MUSLINS, 
PIQUES and PRINTS, 
GENTS’ OUTFITTING and SCARFS, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS, 
LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS, 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 
Which will be sold at a great Reduction in Price, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


44and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
AND 
6 ARTHUR STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


ORGENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
SPRING OVERCOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Gloths, 20s; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 42s; of waterproof Cheviot cloth, with 
silk facings, 52s 6d. 
H. ’: NICOLL’'S SPRING CHEVIOT 
e 


TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 42s. 


SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 5s; also 
Depaty-Lieutenant's Uniform, of the finest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval and 
military uniforms. 

OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S! 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s; Morning 

Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s: High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcoats in tweed cloths, 
from I4s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 
OR LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 
Melton, and supertine cioths, from £3 3s to £8 83s; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s ; do., Costumes, from 63s. 
ERVANTS'’ LIVERIES.— 

The best at moderate prices. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to | 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts | 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, | 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 | 
Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; | 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 





HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
dotroduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by | 
00 possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. | 
A smal! useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
Gaish and durability, as follows :— 

































be s la 
letia | 3 | 2a | 
sais & |ws 
[22/8 |e | 82 | 
mS is] 
le s..d£8.d£8.d£8,da) 
€2 Table Forks.......0.000000001 10 ./2 1.12 2./2 5. | 
12 Table Spoons . 110 ./2 1./2 2.)2 &. 
12 Dessert Forks. (2 2.)1 7.j/L10.)L 1. | 
12 Dessert Spoons m2nm een. 
42 Tea Spodns......... J. 1.8.8 4.8 3.1 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 9.).12.).12.|.186 
2 Sauce Ladles ...... 6:|; 8.|. 8.). 8. | 
1Gravy Spoon ....... J. 6./. 86. 9.1. 96] 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...|. 3.|. 4.|. 4... 46| 
1 MustardSpoon. giltbowl.|. 16. 2./. 2./. 23] 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......|. 26. 3.). 3G. 4. | 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1961 3.j/1 3.11 8. 
1 Butter Knife ....... sla Bele Bsl BO 
1 Soup Ladle .. Bo. Bl. We 
@ Sugar Sifter.,...........00004) « 3./. 4.]. @.]. 46 


Total..........£9 161116012 8 613 26 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An cak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
umber of knives, &c., £2 15 


938. 


A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... £1 2s per doz. | 
Dessert do., 168 .....c.cccesceose Tea Spoons, ls, 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s, Dish Covers from £9 to 
£26. Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s the set | 
of four. Warmers, £7 2s Gd to £15 153. Biscuit Boxes, 
12s to £5 10s. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process, 


j ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
Ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
darge Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
© the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a sma!! fixed rate. 


| 


| 
| 





OR LEVEES and DRAWING- | 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL'S SUPER CLOTH | 


| (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 


SPECTATOR. 
NATIONAL 


BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
| CAPITAL, £5,000,000 | PArp up, £1,000,000, 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 


ITPYHE 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CuRRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom, 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR NoTes and Letters of Crepir available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- | 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected, 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
| scription of Banking business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents 

JAMES COWAN, , 


§ London( Mice. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, 





£1,707,769. 

The NiIntu Bonvs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
| been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aad 
| every information, can be obtained of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the _——— towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 


| 


I 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 

Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 

enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 

Street, London, E.C. 


\ 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 


Snow Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. | 
N E W Z A Ti 


A Lighter, more pliable, and more efficiently 
Ventilated than any hitherto known, is about to be 
introduced by 
BRIGGS and CO, 
GRACECHURCH STRERFT, corner 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Bruad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their | 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 


of 


98 








the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 


Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 
IT ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


OTHING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CU. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derfal liquid. It is now offered to th) public in a more 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 153. each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a poarl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price ls td per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Augel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudya. 





| 1851. 


pe 


t 


I(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


I 





LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824 Capital £5,000,000. 


LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 


Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
eS at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 








| replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 


cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.0, 


RIEN PAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcu tta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
I 


TION, Gracechurch Street, London. 
Established December, 1835, 
Mutual assurance without individual liability. 






Gross annual income ......... £425,670 5 3 
Accumulated capital -» £2,974,737 1 5 
Total claims paid ., £2,776,466 1 3 
Profits distributed..... wee £1,746,278 3 0 


The whole of the profits are divided amongst the 
assured. The next division of profits will be made on 
the 20th November, 1872. 

In conformity with the “MARRIED WOMEN'S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1870,” policies may now be effected 
for the separate benetit of wife and childrea, These 
policies are not subject to the control of the husband 
or of creditors, and are free from probate duty. 

Forms of proposal may be had on application at the 
Society's Offices, 48 Gracechurch Street, Loadon, or of 
the Agents of the institution. 

SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


ERIAL LIFE. INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Brauch Office-——No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Anacities, £1,626 
per anoum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £957,597. 

Of the Subseribed Capital of £750,000 ouly £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trale in compliance with 
“ The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1370,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accipents Causs Loss or Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £5 53 insures £1,000 at 


| Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 


of every 12 Policyholders becomiag a claimant BACH 


YEAR, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 


Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 


64 Cornhill, and lv Regeut Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 
(Established in 1830, 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 9) PER CENT, of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportiva 
rarely attained by the most successful Oflices. 

2. ALL THE Prorirs belong to the Assured, and are 


employed in the gradual reductiva aad ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums, 


3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 


management surall. 


4. No ComMIssiON is paid on New Policies. 
5. Persons residiug in the Couatry cau effect Assur- 


ances without persuual atiendauce, 


6. Further particulars may be bad oa application at 
he Office, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jr. Actuary. 
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Speedily will be published. 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 
FROM THE BRICK-YARDS. 


A Statement of Facts, and an Appeal, 
with Remedy. 
By GEORGE SMITH, 
COALVILLE, LEICESTER. 


Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Vol. IL., just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


HE HEBREW PROPHETS during 
the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 
Version, with Illustrations for English Readers. By 
the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the 
Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing the PROPHETS 
of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, 


Se lere a by JAmMes McDovucatt, 
Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, 
Darwen. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE: London and Edinburgh. 


This day is published, in 8vo, pp. 149, with two 
Diagrams, cloth, 4s 6d. 
ATILOBSNAL DEBTS. 
By R. DupLEY BAXTER, M.A. 

“In this work the debt of each country of the world 
is clearly stated, together with its due population and 
taxation, and the annual charge per head, and the 
general information conveyed is highly valuable."— 
Times’ City Article. 

London: ROBERT JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross. 








Almost ready. 


HE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS NOW in USE in 
GREAT BRITAIN, containing the short leading title 
of more than 10,000 BOOKS, arranged according to 
subjects, 1 vol. 8vo. 
*,* Advertisements, reference to which will be made in 
the body of the Catalogue, must be sent in before May 1. 
Specimen pages supplied on Application. 
SAMPSON Low, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street, 
London. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 
Regent Street, W. Subscriptions from One 
Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. 
All the best new Books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with Lists 
of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may also be had free 
on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’'S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUN- | 
DERS and OTLEY'S United Libraries, 307 Regent | 
Street, near the Polytechnic. 





| 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s | 
square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—ILR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | 
PReESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with eutrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are | 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

ONDON LIBRARY.—Members are 
informed that a SET of the TIMES Newspaper, | 
from 1785 to 1844, is now placed in the Reading-room | 
for consultation. | 














HE VINTAGE, by L. ALMA} 
TADEMA, is NOW on VIEW, at Messrs. 
PILGERAM and LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, 14 King 
Street, St. James's. 


THE ARTISTS’ ORPHAN FUND, | 
for the SUPPORT and EDUCATION of the 
ORPHAN CHILDREN of ARTISTS. 

A DINNER in Aid of this FUND will take place in 
FREEMASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, the 6th of | 
MAY, 1871. 

H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES in the Chair, 
PRESIDENT—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The MORAY MINSTRELS will give their services on 
this occasion. 
Dinner on the Table at Six o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, including Wines, £1 1s each, to be had of the 
Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary. 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Ses. | 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assist-Sec. 
24 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, W. 





\ TOMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A Confer- 
ence and Meeting of Friends of the Women’s | 
Suffrage Movement will be held at the LANGHAM 
HOTEL, on FRIDAY, April 28th. The chair will be 
taken at 2 o'clock p.m, Admission by ticket, to be had 
of the Secretary, Miss R. GARRETT, 96 Warwick Street, 











Sloane Street, 8, W, 


| will be contributed by the following Countries :— 


| addressed to the undersigned, at the Offices of Her 


in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 

all EXHIBITION of 1871. 

| An INTERNATIONAL CONCERT will be given in 
| the Royal Albert Hall, at the Opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibit’o1 oa the Ist May, when New Pieces, 

| composed for the occasion by M. Gounod (France). 
Chevalier Pensuti (Italy), Dr. Hiller (Germany), and 
| Mr. A. Sullivan (United Kingdom), will be performed. 
| Each composer will conduct his own piece of music. 


| 
PENING CEREMONIAL.— 
LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Purchasers of Season Tickets before the 24th April 
will have the privilege of a numbered reserve seat for 
the International Concert, on the lst May next, in the 
Royal Albert Hall. 


EASON TICKETS, admitting to the 

h INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, to the Daily 

Musical Performances in the Royal Albert Hall, to the 

| Flower Shows and Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 

Society at South Kensington, from Ist May to 30th 

| September, price £3 3s. May be had at the Royal 

Albert Hall and of the usual agents. 

Post-office orders should be made payable to the 

undersigned, at the Post Office, Charing Cross. 


| By order, 

| HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Co lonel, R.E., Secretary. 
| A’ the LONDON INTERNATION AL 
} 

| 














EXHIBITION of 1871 will be shown in Per- 
| manent Buildings Selected Specimens as follows :— 
| . Pictures; Oil and Water-Colour. 

. Sculpture. 
| 3. Decorative Furniture, Plate, Designs, Mosaics, &c. 


nue 


Stained Glass. 

5. Architecture and Models. 

. Engravings. 

. Lithography. 

. Photography as a Fine Art. 


a 


DNS 


| 9% Porcelain. 
10, Earthenware of all kinds. 
11. Terra-Cotta and Stoneware. 
12. Machinery used for Pottery of all kinds. 
13, Woollen Manufactures. 
| 14. Carpets. 
| 15, Worsted Manufactures. 
16. Machineryin Motion used in Woollen and Worsted 
Manufactures. 
17. Live Alpacas, remarkable for their hair and wool, 
and other animals. 
18. Scientific Inventions and Discoveries. 
19, Horticulture. 
20. Musical Art will be represented daily in the Royal 
Albert Hall. 
B. The Exhibition will be opened by a State Cere- 
| mony on Ist May, and be continued daily until 30th 
September. 
C. Season Tickets admitting to the Opening Cere- 
| mony, with a numbered reserved seat in the Royal 
Albert Hall, the Royal Horticultural Gardens, and to 
all the Flower Shows, Three Guineas. 


By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Col., R.E., 
Secretary to H.M. Commissioners. 





| Ptaatet INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1871. 

Selected specimens of Paintings, Sculpture, Plate, 

and all kinds of Decorative Art, Pottery, Woollens, 

Worsteds, New Inventions, with machinery in motion, 







1. Austria. 17. Peru. 

2. Baden. 18. Portugal. 

3. Bavaria, 19. Prussia. 

4. Belgium. 20. Rome. 

5. China. 21. Russia. 

6. Denmark. 22. Saxe-Weimar. 
7. Egypt. 23. Saxony. 

8. France, 24. Spain. 


. Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
27. Tangiers. 

12. Italy. 28. Tunis. 

13, Japan. 29, Turkey. 

14. Netherlands. . United States, 

15, Norway. 31, Wurtemberg. 

16, Persia. 

The Exhibition will be opened by a State Ceremony 
and an International performance of music in the | 
Royal Albert Hall on the Ist May. Admission by 
Season tickets only, £3 3s each. 

Applications through the Post for Tickets should be 


9, Greece. 
10. Hesse. 
11. India, 


Majesty's Commissioners, Upper Kensington Gore, 
London, W., to whom P.O. Orders must be made pay- 
able at the Post Office, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Col., R.E., 


™ PE. 
prota CIVILE NGINEERINGg 
COLLEGE. ‘ 
Cooper's HILL, Surrey, 
BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY 0 
INDIA IN COUNCIL.» STATE FOR 
INDIA OFFICE, 22nd M, 

Notice is hereby given that a Competitive Base 
tion will be held in June next for the selection of Pitty 
Candidates for admission to this College itty 

he examination will be open to all British- 

jects of good character and sound concen 7 
ate between the ages of 17 and 21 years. The pon 
ful competitors, after undergoing, in the Case of 
as may be found on further examination to be Bann 
ready qualified in professional subjects, a qualifyi > 
course of instruction at the College. including a md 
tical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer win 
be appointed to the Engineers’ Service of the Todas 

overnment, on a salary commencin r 
(about £420 per annum). see 
The examination will embrace the following Subjects: 








M 

English ; composition ............ssesesssecense ie Tiina 
a Cs Een “500 f 1,000 
Mathematics, pure and mixed.,, 2,000 
___ Eaeemeared 1000 
Greek 1,080 

| French 160 
GOPMIBB. .occcecccsceccossccseroocses 750 





Natural and Experimental Sciences, to 
not more than three of the four following 
branches, viz., (1) chemistry; (2) heat and 
light; (3) electricity and magnetism; (4) 
geology and physical geography.......... ns 

Mechanical (geometrical) drawing...... le 

Freehand (figure and landscape) drawing ......... 500 
The charge made to a student at the Collega will be 

at the rate of £150 per annum, payment of a part of 

which may be deferred, and effected by annual de. 
ductions from his salary, after his appointment to the 

Government service. 

For further particulars apply, by letter only, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row 
Westminster, or to the Secretary, Public Works 
Department, India Office, S.W. 

(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 

P.S.—Successful competitors, who may be found on 
subsequent examination to be already qualified for the 
Engineering Service, will receive appointments without 
passing through the College. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 
HEAD MASTER—S. HEWITT KEY, .A., F.RS. 
ViceE-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 
The SUMMER TERM will begin for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, May 2, at 9.30am. The School is close to 
the Gower-Street station of the Metropolitan Railway, 





2,000 
500 





| and only a few minutes’ walk from the termini of 
| several other railways. 


Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of instruction given in the School. fees, and 
other particulars, may be obtained at the office of the 
College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
Ou Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, anil EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the Collega, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 

Boys coming from a distauce will be lodged at the 
College. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 

\ ISS LOUISA DREWRYS 
4 _ COURSES of HISTORY (Rome), ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE (Spenser), CRITI- 
CAL STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE (Scott's 
“Marmion,” &c.), and ENGLISH READING and 
COMPOSITION, will RECOMMENCE on MONDAY, 
May 1. 143 King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue 
Road, N.W. : 

TMHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden, Esq.. M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 














Secretary to H.M. Commissioners, 


‘TMHE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of | 

obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, | 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS' expe 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in | 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the | 





| colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 


this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated, From the first CRAMERS have fur 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, | 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, | 
and they have for some time extended the system to | 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 





| ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will | 


find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to | 
their acquirement of auy class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 

CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest | 


“4 





the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. S. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L, late 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants 4! 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 


culum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 


viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the Ist May, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be ad Iressed to 


the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld.), at the College, Spring Grove, 
| near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 


Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


S* ENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR.— | and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on a3 


The best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of 


bottles and labels. 


Pimlico, or of the Hon. Sec., Miss COURTENAY, 21 | the Chest and Lungs. In bottles at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d | Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
| sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


each. Sold by all Chemists, 
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ARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
a. = is published this day. : 
CONTENTS. 


LorD SHAFTESBURY. 
2 PmpENCE FROM HANDWRITING—JUNIUS. 


Shoitly will appear, 


| 


| BOOKS ON BOTANY. 


|'SOWERBY’S BRITISH WILD 
ame 1870. Coloured Illustrations. 8vyo, 
3s. 


z sPU Cc, AND SEcOND GERMA) 
a Tumay FRexce Berens ap Seen THE COMING RACE. szemawn’s sriTisH FERNS at 


4, New SOURCES oF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


LIsT PENSIONS. 
7 us CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY. 


GES OF WAR. 
1. OERONOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS, 
9, SATIRES OF HORACE. 
10. CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
IL. GOVERNMENT Army BILL. 
JoHN MurrAy, Albemarle Street. 


aa on "3 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCLXXIL, was published on Tuesday last, 


inst. 
om CONTENTS. 
1, Lord BROUGHTON’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG 





9, APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

% THE DOCTRINE OF THE C HORIZONTES. 

4, ARNOLD ON PURITANISM AND NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
§, ROSSETTI'S EDITION OF SHELLEY. 

6, THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

7, MEMOIRS OF MADAME Dv PLessis-MORNAY. 

8. TRENCH'S “ IERNE "—IRISH FEDERALISM. 

9, THEODORE MARTIN'S HORACE. 
10, STUDIES OF THE LATE War. 
London: LONGxANS & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 





This day is published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No, XXXIL 
CONTENTS, 

1, CERTITUDE IN RELIGIOUS ASSENT. 
9. Pius VII. AND NAPOLEON I. 
3. CANON OAKELEY'S PRIEST ON THE MISSION. 
4, Two ENGLISH NOVELISTS—DICKENS & THACKERAY. 
§. COPERNICANISM AND PoPE PAUL V. 
6. REICHEL'S SEE OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
7. THE BRETON LAW OF IRELAND. 
8, DEVOTION TO S. JOSEPH. 
9, PARIS AND FRANCE. 





10, APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLE ON GRIGNON DE | 
MONTFORT. | 

ll. THE “CrviLTA CATTOLICA” ON THE RESTORATION 
OF FRANCE. 


12. ADDRESS OF THE CATHOLIC UNION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN TO THE HOLY FATHER. 
13, NOTICES OF BOOKs. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
I No. 139, for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. “Tue PANIC AND ITS SEASONS.” 
Freeman, D.O.L. 

“Patty.” Chapters XX VII-XXXII. 

“Tue PAST AND FUTURE RELATION OF IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN.” By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 

“DARWINISM AND RELIGION.” 

“Ingres.” By Frederick Wedmore. 

“AN AGE OF LEAD.” 

“ SOUVENIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE Lome.” By 
Gabriel Monod. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


By Edward A. 


NOSE sono 





~ On the 27th inst., price 1s. rene, 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, OUGHT WE TO VisiT HER? 
Author of *“* Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 18. In the Camp of the Philistines. 
— 19. Lovers. 
— 20. Friends. 
— 21. Has the Doll got a Heart. 

2. PAUPER Lorps. 

3. A DRAMA WITHOUT FOOTLIGHTS. 

4. ROBESPIERRE : a Psychological Study. 

6, THE ILLUsTRIOUS Dr. MaTuevus. By MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. 

6. Some VARIETIES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

7. THE LANDLORD OF “THE Scy.” By William 
Gilbert, Author of “ Martha,” “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Chaps. 31 and 32, 

8. THe City oF PARIS. 

9, THe THREE FRIENDS OF VAUX VILAINE, 

10. LOVE AMONG THE ROSES, 

RicHArD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


By Mrs. Edwardes, 


On the 27th inst. 
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WORKS BY REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., 


Late Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 


The following are now ready :— 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
MENTS. An Argument of their Veracity. Ninth 
Edition. Post 8yo, 6s. 
2. 
On the RIGHT USE of the EARLY 
FATHERS. Third Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


3. 

The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DUR- 
ING the FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8yo, 6s. 

4. 

The PARISH PRIEST: his Acquire- 
ments, Principal Obligations, and Duties. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo, 63. 

5. 

PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY 
CONGREGATION, Fifth Edition. 2 vols. post 
Svo, 12s. id 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Mr. SMILES’ WORK on the HUGUENOTS. 
Now ready, New and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, 6s. 
TMUE HUGUENOTS; their Serrie- 

MENTS, CHURCHES, and INDUSTRIES in ENGLAND 
and IRELAND. By SAMUEL SMILEs, 
“This work embraces a subject which has never 
been adequately treated, at least in English literature— 
the history of the French and Flemish Protestant refu 
gees tothis country, and their descendants. Mr. Smiles’ 
account is admirably calculated to impart not only new 
knowledge, but really new ideas to most of us."—/’al/ 
Mall Gazttte. 


& most charming and attractive manner, and has writ- 
ten at once the history of a remarkable religious move- 
ment and a very important chapter in the annals of 
British manufacturing skill."—Daily News. 

“Mr. Smiles has entered upon an historical inquiry 
of which, perhaps, 
whether its claims to novelty or interest be higher." — 
Notes and Queries. 

By the same Author. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Charac- 


ter and Conduct. 6s. 





ONDON SOCIETY, an _ Ilustrated 
Magazine. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 
MAY CONTENTS. 


With several I!lustrations. 
Illustrated by F. W. | 


Hyver PARK IN MAY. 
Two PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. 
Lawson. 
Chap. 10. The Lydiards. | 
— 1), Found. 
— 12. The Parlour Maid. 
— 13. Too Pretty by H: 







a 


| 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Planché. | 
Y LovE: a Song of Spring. Illustrated by M. E. | 
Edwards, 

UNIVERSITY MATCHES. 

THE AUTHOR OF “VIVIAN GREY” AND “ LOTHAIR.” 


With Ilusirations by the late D. Muclise, R.A., and 
John Gilbert. 
MAy MEETINGS. 

HoW THE Prussians INVADED BRIGHTON: a Story of 
the late Review. Lllustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
ABOUT THE ACADEMY. ‘ 
A Move Romance. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS, | 
THE FLANEUR. By Edmund Yates. | 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlingten Street, W. | 

! 


pss ELL in BOND STREET. 
Sketched by JonN GILBERT. 
See LONDON SOCIETY for MAY. 





INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY; Iron-Workers 


and Tool-Makers, 6s. 


LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY | 
| 
GEORGE and ROBERT) 


ENGINEERS. 6s. 
LIVES of 
STEPHENSON. 6s, 


LIFE of TELFORD, with a History of | 


Roads and Travelling in England. . 6s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 





e ACTUARIES. No. LXXXIIL, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


| THOMAS A, WELTON, F.S.S.—On the Effect of Migra- 


tions in disturbing Local Rates of Mortality, as 
exemplitied in the Statistics of London and the 
surrounding country, for the years 1851-60, 


SAMUEL Brown, F.LA—On the Rate of Mortality 


amongst the Natives compared with that of Euro- 
peans in India, 

Dr. C. Bremiker, of Berlin.—On the Risk attaching to 
the Grant of Life Assurances. Translated by T. B. 
SPRAGUE, M.A., Vice-President of the Institute of 
Actuaries, 


Notices of New Books. 


London: CHARLES and Epwin LAYTON, 150 Fleet 


Street; Depot for Books on Assurauce—Life, Fire, and 
Marine. 


it would be difficult to decide | 


ONE VIEW. A Coloured Illustration of each 
species, folded in cover. 6s. 

SOWERBY’S BRITISH POISONOUS 
— Second Edition. 32 Coloured Plates. 
9s 6d 

BABINGTON’S MANUAL of BRI- 
TISH BOTANY. Sixth Edition. 10s 6d. 


SOWERBY’S ILLUSTRATED KEY 
tothe NATURAL ORDERS of BRITISH WILLD 
FLOWERS. 9 Coloured Plates. 7s 6d. 


HENFREY’S RUDIMENTS of 
BOTANY. Second Edition. 3s 6d, 
The BRITISH RUBI. An Attempt 


to Discriminate the Species. By Professor C. 
CARDALE BABINGTON, F.R.S, 12mo, 5s. 


HENFREY’S ELEMENTARY 
COURSE of BOTANY. Edited by Dr. MAxweLi 
Masters, F.R.S. Second Edition, with 500 Wood- 
cuts, 12s 6d. 

REFUGIUM BOTANICUM: Partially 
Coloured Figures, with Descriptions from Living 
Specimens of little known or Rare Plants. Edited 
by W. WILSON SAUNDERS, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, each 
part containing 24 Plates, 7s 6d. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by the Author of “Jessica's First 
Prayer,” &c, 

MAX KROMER: a Story of the Siege 
of Strasbourg. Uniform with “ Little Meg's Chil- 
dren,” ** Alone in London,” &. 1s 6d boards, 

[Just published. 

Just published, price 6d, limp cloth; cloth boards, 9a. 


TILL the DOCTOR COMES, and HOW 
to HELP His. By Gxonos H. Hore, MD. 





“This is one of the most useful little manuals we 
have seen for a long time, It treats of almost every 
medical or surgical emergency that can arise, and gives 
good and sensible advice, without flattering the reader 
with the hope of dispensing altogether with profes- 
sional assistance. We can heartily commend it."—Zcho, 

“It should find a place iu every home iu the kingdonz, 
rich or poor.”"—London Mirror. 

THOUGHTS in the EVENING of 
LIFE: a Sketch of the Rey. Henry Grey, D.D., and 
Passages from the Diary of Margaretta Grey. 
Edited by the Rev. C. M. BirreLt. Royal 1émo, 
Portrait. 1s 6d, cloth boards, [April 1. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
| Row; 164 Piccadilly; and B. SEELEY, Islington Green. 
Brighton : 31 Western Road. And all Booksellers. 


Mr. THEODORE MARTIN'S HORACE. 





In post Syo, price 93, cloth. 


THE ODES, EPODES, AND SATIRES 
OF HORACE. 

TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 

TOGETHER WITH A LIFE OF HORACE 

By THEODORE MARTIN. 


| 
In this Edition (the third of the “ Odes and Epodes "> 
atransiation of the “ Satires” has beon for the first 





“Mr. Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in | tine added. 


Also, in feap, 8yo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


HORACE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By THEODORE MARTIN, 
| ForMING THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
WILLIAM BLAckWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


| 


Now ready, with floe Steel Portrait and Memoir of 
Professor Huxley, price 5s, cloth 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE 
AND ART, 1871. 


By JOHN TIMBS, 

| Author of “ Curiosities of Science,” &c. 

“ This excellent little handbook to the chief scientific 
| discoveries of the past year fully maintains its reputa- 
tion.”"—Athenwum, 


| *,* As an inducement to new Subscribers, Sets from 1861 


| to 1871, with an Extra Volume, 1862 (12 vols, in all), wil 


| 
| 


Publishers. Dost-office orders to be made payable to 


Lock woop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate 


Hill, B.C. 
EN RHYDDING: | its 
B Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 
“TI consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”—W. MAcLeop. 
London: A, G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Stran 


Just published, price 23 6d. 
Amenities, 
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| FREDERICK WARNE AND (CO/5 
ocaeenmesenmiemnae | BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
u D NBURGH REVIEW, N q CCLXXII. ss Demy 8vo, half-red roan, each 25s. 
TESPAL te pe , ‘LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of TRERs 


CONTENTS. | and SHRUBS. Containing the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Great: Bri 
LORD BROUGHTON'S RECOLLECTIONS of a LONG LIFE. | Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described, with their _ 
APPLICATIONS of PHOTOGRAPHY. | gation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts, and with nearly Three Thar 
The DOCTRINE of the CHORIZONTES. | Illustrations. usand 


ARNOLD on FURITANISM and NATIONAL CHURCHES. | n om ) " 
The GERMAN EMPIRE. LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP_EDIA of COTTAGE 
MEMOIRS of MADAME DU PLESSIS-MORNAY. FARM, and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing 


. TRENCH'S “TEKNE”"—IRISH FEDERALISM. | numerous Designs for Dwellings, from the Villa to the Cottage and the Fa 
9. THEODORE MARTIN'S HORACE, | including Farm-houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural Buildings, &¢ 


Wr oP te 


10. STUDIES of the LATE WAR. Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings. 


PROGRAMME of the LAND TENURE LOUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER’s 


cFOR! SSOCIATION; wi n Ex F y Ste by N STUART CALENDAR; being a Monthly Guide as to What should be Avoide 
— "Gediie — with an Explanatory Statement by JouN STUAR | as What should be Done in a Garden each Month. With memecpen tat ber 
ve ’ sd. 


Illustrations. Almost entirely revised to the Present Date, and Edited 
| WILLIAM ROBINSON, F.L.S., Author of “ The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens 
1 TNITNY TTC T T | of Paris.” Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d, 
4 ' | . © s J ” 
ne BEGIN N IN G ; ITS a W HEN and ITS | Amateur gardeners will find in this work one of the best books of referenca 
HUW. By Munco Ponton, F.R.S.E. With very numerous Illustrations, | they could have near them at all seasons of the year.”"—Gardener. 
engraved on 16 Steel Plates. Post Svo, price 18s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. (MUSHROOM CULTURE; its Extension and 


Sponge Spicules (47 Figures). Diatoms (6 Figures). 





Foraminifera (60 Figures). Euplectella Speciosa (half-natural size). | Improvement. With many Illustrations, and an account of every Phase of the 
Polycystina, &c. (125 Figures). Pollen (46 Figures). Culture as practised in England and France. Figures and descriptions of 
Spikes of Polyeystina (3 Figures). Aphis Aceris. Seventeen of the most important edible kinds are also given. By Wituay 
Diatomaces (117 Figures). | Trichiua Spiralis, RosinsOn, F.L.S., Author of “ The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris,” 


&e, Large crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, 63. 
‘ sna “No book 80 good as this has ever been published on the subject of mushroom- 
FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- | cattare."—sei's sessenger. 
TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By | 
JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.B.S. 8vo, price 14s. OLD ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS, to be 
, - - found by the Wayside, Fields, Hedgerows, Rivers, Moorlands, Meadows, 
SELECT METHODS of CHEMICAL ANALY-| jeunes serie gi edges 30.64, Peep. Stes with Coloured 
SIS, chiefly Inorganic. By WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S, With 22 Woodeuts. | “This book will be welcomed by the thousands of summer tourists who take 
Crown 8vo, price 12s 6d. | delight in contemplating the beauties of country fields and lanes where wild flowers 
| abound.” —News of the World. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on)\,,, ‘ 
PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, | MODE RN PRACTICAL GARDEN ING : COm- 
Ph.D., F.C.S. New Edition, with 620 Woodcuts. Post 8yo, price 15s. prising, in its 600 pages, 

VEGETABLES, and HOW to GROW THEM. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Lest FRUIT; its CULTURE and PRODUCE. 








STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club, With Four Woodcut Illustrations By EnizaABeTH WATTS. Feap.8vo, with Pr actical Plates, Coloured Illustrations, 
by E. Whymper. Post 8yo, price 10s 6d. and a full Index, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 

nh T . ° ‘ft : ES R ET, VEN N. 

The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the ini ee Ses, Ss Soe 


New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, and Co. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 


HISTORY of ROME. By Wiiuetm $ Inne. a 
English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. VolsI.andII. 8vo, | LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
price 30s, | before and during the War of 1870. By the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin, 
| Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable Additions. In 3 
vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE | No good library can be without this work; it will be absolutely indi bl 


WHITEFIELD, M.A. By JAMES PATERSON GLEDSTONE. 8Svyo, price 14s. | to many, and we think it m uy be as fairly quoted from as an authority as are many 
| of our standing works of reference.”—Court Journal. 


REMINISCENCES of FIFTY YEARS. By|qe FOSTER SISTERS 


MARK Boyp. Post 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


CONTARINI FLEMING and the RISE of 


nape By the Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELT, M.P. Cabinet Edition, 
n crown 8yo, The Two Works complete in a single Volume, price 6s. | BLANCH E SEYMOUR - Novel. In 3 vols. 
AMY HERBERT; GERTRUDE; The EARL’'S' Gong LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. By the 


DAUGHTER; The EXPERIENCE of LIFE: CLEVE HALL; IVORS; | ciiendanees ” In vols 
KATHARINE ASHTON; MARGARET PERCIVAL: LANETON PARSON.|  A&¢hor of “Recommended to Merey.” In 3 vols. 


AGE; and URSULA. By Miss SeweLt. Complete in Eight Volumes, crown| FRATR, PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. 


8vo, bound in leather and contained in a Box, price 42s. 
PIGOTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the | DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
ISRAELITES, accordi : stame ¢ e Apocrypha. >, De 
Somncehap aid ou otoueance, "Second Edition. A apne avo 13s ba. ‘ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. By Henry 


| Morrorp. In 3 vols. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of! the CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in an EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE | Chase. By R. St. JoHNn Corser. 2 vols. 
ARTICLES. By the Rey. T. P. BoOULTBEE, M.A. Feap 8yo. 


| 
(On Safurday next. | TARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By AtHoLL 


‘ T TIVO DE WALDEN. In3 vols. [This day. 
The STUDENT'S COMPENDIUM of the h 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. For the use of Theological Students and the MADAME LA MARQUIS E : a Novel. By the 
Upper Forms in Schools. Ry the Rey. H. A. NASH. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. | Author of “Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
| . 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, for Students TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
in the Universities and for Engineering Students. By R. Wituis, M.A., F.R.S., | appyee , The x y 5 > 
Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, with | N UNICIPAL BUILDINGS for SAN FRANCISCO.—See 
374 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 18s. ie the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d, for View of the Pro- 
| posed City Hall and Law Courts—View of Memorjal Window, Achten-ente 5% 
~ ial r Wale . . »| —Utilization of Waste Substances—American Capitols—How may Money pen 
STRAN GE DW EL LI N GS ; a Description of for Public Good—Growth of Taste; and other Articles—1 York Street. W.C., and 
the Habitations of Animals, abridged from “Homes without Hands.” By the | @!! Newsmen. 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. | With numerous Woodcut Lilustrations. Crown 71% > SC The r yA TL WP RR! 
8vo, price 7s 6d. ii 1 | ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. — EASTER SNTERTALN- 
\ MENTS.—The Glacier. Professor Pepper.—The Sixteen ye = 
2INEG TV > * _, | Weiffenbach, Bandmeister—Balancing. Slack Wire. A leap of 30 feet.—Bu 
The CABIN ET LAW \ ER ; a Popular Digest Lecture, by G. Grossmith, Esq., Jun.—Mrs. Bousfleld in her Unique Entertainment. 
of the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional, for Practical Use | —ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, EASTER. a 
and General Information. Twenty-third Edition, brought up to the Present | 7 Joop, awn mpimnuva) r we 
Date. Feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. P to the Present)“ VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


, f , SHE NNY, Ou EB s t House, Strand, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. — and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset Hous 


Planetary System. By R. A. Procror, F.R.A.S. With 10 Plates (7 coloured) 
and 107 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 14s. 











: a Novel. By Epwonp 


BRENAN LOUGHNAN. 3 vols. 


FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“Olive Varcoe,” ‘Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols, 
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| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





: ’ 
HURST & BLACKETT S THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATAGONIA. By M. Guinnard. 


NEW WORKS. 
turkish Harems and Circassian 


OMES. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 
VOLS. ITI. anv LV. or 


Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 


HepworTH DIXON. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 
«Mr, Dixon's lively and accurate work.”"—Times, 
“This book is thoroughly interesting, well written, 
ctive.”"—Eraminer. 
Oo a eartily congratulate the accomplished author 
on the execution of a work altogether worthy of his 
reputation. Pleasanter volumes it would be difficult 
tofind. They throw wonderfully clear and interesting 
lights on the main current of our national story."—Daily 


Telegraph. 
Impressions of Greece. By the 


ight Hon. Sir THOMAS Wyss, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens, With an Introduction by Miss 
Wyse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home by Dean STANLEY. 8yo. 

“No book that we know gives so just and at the 
game time so enticing a view of Greece as she is, and 
as she might be, as ‘Impressions of Greece.’ The in- 
troduction by Miss Wyse is an admirable paper. The 
chapters due to Dean Stanley are delightful."—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Diary. of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from the Dai/y News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, 15s. 

“The missing letters of the Besieged Resident that 
now appear for the first time are in no way inferior to 
those that have had a first success in the columns of a 
contemporary, and we should find it hard to say which 
we could spare.” — 7 mes. 

“The ‘Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris’ will 
certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 
a momentous episode in history.”"—Spectator. 


My Experiences of the War 
between FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcui- 
BALD ForBEs, Special Military Correspondent of 
the Daily News. 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


The Ladye Shakerley, being the 


Record of the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. 
A Cheshire Story. By ONgE of the House of 
EGERTON. 1 vol., 6s, bound. 

“This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one 
of the well-known series of stories by the author of 
‘Mary Powell.’ The characters bear the same impress 
of truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally 
athome among scenes sketched with a ready hand. 
The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of 
= before others the pictures her own imagination 

called up."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


OLLOPE, Author of * Framley Parsonage,” “ Sir 
Harry Hotspur,” &c. 3 vols, 

“A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr. 
Trollope. Sir Thomas Underwood and his clerk 
Stemm, Mr. Neefit and his daughter Polly, together 
with her lover Ontario Moggs, are creations of which 
any writer of fiction might be proud.”"—Témes, April 17. 

“One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written."— 
Spectator, 


| 
“In the present work we find all the author's well- | 


known descriptive accuracy. It is a Dutch interior, 
Well drawn, faithful to every detail of ordinary upper- 
class life. We are perpetually won to appreciation of 
the marvellous fidelty of the artist: a group of figures, 
quaint in their familiarity, live and speak before our 


eyes.”"—Athenseumn 
The Next Generation. By John 
[April 23. 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols. 
Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPenDER, Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 3 vols. | 


“ This novel is full of power and as full of interest. 
The author has alrea ly achieved a place in the ranks 
of successful writers of fiction, and this story is calcu- 
lated to sustain and enhance her claim to that piace.” 
—Post, 

“A novel which will be read with unmixed pleasure 
and interest. Foremost among the positive merits of 
the book is its finished literary style.”—Eraminer. 


Marquis and Merchant. 
“ We will not compare Mr. Collins as a novelist with 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
Mr. Disraeli, but nevertheless the qualities which have 
= Mr. Disraeli’s fiction so widely popular are to be 
found im no small degree in the pages of the author of 
Marquis and Merchant.’ "“—Times, April 14. 
“The best work Mr. Collins has written. We can 
Conscientiously recommend it.”"—Graphic. 


Riddles of Love. By Sidney 


L. BLANCHARD. 3 vols, 


“A well-written, readable noyel; bright, health 
and natural."—S/andard. : _ . 


Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘The BUILDERS of BABEL. By Dr. M‘Causland, Author of 


“ Sermons in Stones,” ** Adam and the Adamite,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6.1. 


wo in the AIR: a Popular Account of Balloon Voya @S 
| 


and Ventures; with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Navigation of the Air, By J. GLAISHER, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Second Edition, Royal 8vo, with,133 Illustrations, 25s. 


|The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from 


| his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Lord DALLING and BULWER, G.C.B. Fourth 
| Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, price 30s. 
| 


CAPTAIN WILSON’S and CAPTAIN WARREN'S RECOVERY of 


JERUSALEM. With an Introductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Demy 8yo, with Fifty Illustrations, 


LONDON : its Celebrated Characters and Places. From 1413 to the 


Present. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of “ The Life of George the Third,” “Memoirs of the Court of 
the Stuarts,” &c. 3 vols. large crown Svo, 31s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE DEFENCE OF PARIS: 


NARRATED AS IT WAS SEEN. 
By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in Paris during the Siege. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, [Shortly 


*,* The Author enjoyed the rare advantage of bearing General Trochu's special pass, and consequently the 
power of free movement within and without the walls during nearly the whole of the siege. 


A LAND JOURNEY FROM ASIA TO EUROPE; 


Being an Account of a Camel and Sledge Journey from China to St. 
Petersburgh, through the Plains of Mongolia and Siberia. 


By W. ATHENRY WIHIYTE, F.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map, &c. 





(Shortly. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 158 Fleet Street. 


‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW FOR MAY, 
WILL CONTAIN ARTICLES BY 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. DEAN STANLEY. 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. DR. MOMMSEN, 
DR. CARPENTER, and Others. 














GOOD WORDS FOR MAY, 


WILL CONTAIN CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
‘THE RIGHT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE.| MISS KATHERINE SAUNDERS. 
‘REV. CANON KINGSLEY. MISS DE BETHAM EDWARDS. 
| NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, and Others. 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill, and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 


RUSSIA IN 1870. 


By HERBERT BARRY, Author of “Russian Metallurgical Works,” &c. 
WYMAN and SONS, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 











ESTABLISHED 1864. 


‘WOR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is conducted by 
| TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Book of Prices 


| post free. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


W M. YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836). 








Crustecs. 

The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. Sir THOMAS TILSON. 

The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Eszq,, Q.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL. Lord Chief Justice, C.P. JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Eszq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 

The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. : 

Directors. 
BACON, the Hon. the Vice-Chancellor Sir | DART, JOSEPH HENRY, Esq. | OSBORNE, JOHN, Esq., Q.C. 

JAMES. | DE GEX, JOHN P., Esq., QC. PEMBERTON, E. LEIGH, Esq. 
BEAUMONT, JAMES, Esq. | FOLLETT, ROBERT BAYLY, Esq., Taxing| RIDDELL, Sir W. BUCHANAN, Bart, 
BODKIN, Sir WM. H., Assistant-Judge in Master in Chancery. ROSE, the Hon. Sir GEORGE, 

Middlesex. | FRERE, BARTLE J. LAURIE, Esq. SMITH, the Hon. Mr. Justice MONTAGUE 
BOLTON, JOHN HENRY, Esq. | GREENE, T. WEBB, Esq, Q.C. SMITH, MICHAEL, Esq. ¥ 
BRODERIP, FRANCIS, Esq. GREGORY, GEO. BURROW, Esq., M.P. TILSON, Sir THOMAS. 

CHICHESTER, J. H. R., Esq. | KENDALL, JOHN, Esq. WILLIAMS, C. REYNOLDS, Esq. 
COOKSON, W. STRICKLAND, Esq. | LAMB, GEORGE, Esq. WILLIAMS, WM., Esq. 


Auditors.—For THE Proprietors: —KEKEWICH, ARTHUR, Esq.; HARRISON, CHARLES, Jun., Esq. 
For Tue Assurep: OTTER, CHARLES, Esq., Examiner in Chancery ; POWELL, J. ROGERS, Esq. 


Solicitors —Messrs. DOMVILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Bankers—The LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK. 
Actuarp anv Wanager—EDWARD ALGERNON NEWTON, Esq., M.A. 





THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


FOR THE PAST YEAR, TOGETHER WITH THE ACCOUNTS IN THE NEW FORM PRESCRIBED BY THE “LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANIES’ ACT, 1870,” MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
This Society has taken a leading rart in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 
The “ Proposal Form ” is most simple in its terms. 
The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 
The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Membors of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1870. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





NEW BOOKS AT MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. | RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


| 


Many Copies of each of the following Books are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT | The LIFE of Sir WALTER SCOTT, 
LIBRARY :— Bart. By the Rev. GeORGE GILFILLAN, of Dundee. 


In neat crown 8vo, with beautiful Steel Frontis- 
‘ piece and Vignette, price 5s. 

Life of Charles Mayne Young—Mackenzie's Life on the Orange River—Rothschilds’ History of the “ . ; 
Israelites—Darwin's Descent of Man—Mark Boyd's Recollections—Essays by R. H. Hutton—Lord Brougham's | PAD EE a Magee gh Be 
Autobiography—The Playground of Europe, by Leslie Stephen—The War Correspondence of the “Daily | giving prominence to the main characteristics of the 
News "—Diary of the Besieged Resident in Paris—The Siege of Paris, by Hon. Capt. Bingham—Baldwin 
Brown's First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth—Friendship’s Garland, by Matthew Arnold—Sir Thomas 





novelist as a writer and as a man, and presenting to 
‘Wyse’s Impressions of Greece—Memoirs of Bishop Cotton—Memorials of Bishop Hampden—Her Majesty's | ang oma ga to 
‘Tower, Vols. IIL. and IV.—Moffat's Life's Labours in South Africa—Turkish Harems, by Mrs. Harvey—St. | «s.r Gilfillan invests his book with an interest 
Francis of Assisi, by Mrs. Oliphant—Jowett's Dialogues of Plato—Walks about Rome, by A. J. C. Hare—Life of | which cannot fail to make it popular."—Leeds Mercury 
Hugh Miller, by Peter Bayne—De Beauvoir's Voyage round the World—Iona, by the Duke of Argyll—Dean | “ «1¢ contains in short compass just such facts relating 
Stanley's Essays—John Wesley, by Julia Wedgwood—Fair France, by Mrs. Craik—The Straits of Magellan, to ‘the great magician of the North’ as will make the 
by BR. O. Cunningham—Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, by William Forsyth—Thoughts on Health, by volume popular with all kinds of readers."—Bookseller 
James Hinton. All the best recent Novels, and nearly Five Hundred other Popular Books of the present pop : F 


season, Lists of which will be forwarded postage free on application. THOMAS CHALMERS: a Biographi- 
val Study. By James Dopps, Esq., Auth f 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. "The Fifty Yours’ Struggle of the Scottish Cover- 


anters.” In crown Svo, price 5s. 
Book Societies in Town or Country supplied on Liberal Terms. “ A useful and well-timed book."—Athenwum. 

“It contains a graphic account of a very remarkable 
man, written in a manly style, and none the worse for 
being enthusiastic."—Lai/y News. 

CH EAP BOOKS AT MUDI E'S SELECT LIBRARY “The writer has seized with remarkable ability the 
a salient points in his hero's character; and although 
—_ ° 0 . ° . i ™ the portrait is in a miniature, itis thoroughly effective.” 
Clean and Perfect Copies of the following Books are now on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT | —Patt Mail’ Gazette. 
LIBRARY :— Just published, price 5s. 
The WISH and the WAY; or, Pas- 
A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marquis of Lorne—Warren's Jerusalem—Jeaffreson's Annals of Oxford— sages in the Life of Rose Burgoyne. by the Author 
Essays on the Church—Ecclesia—Lord Malmesbury'’s Diaries—Adams’s Naturalist in Japan—The Duke of | of * The Diamond Wreath.” With Llustrations. 
Ediuburgh in Ceylon—Diary of a Novelist—The Seventh Vial, by Dr. Cumming—Coleridge’s Life of Keble— ; 
Max Miiller's Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II[L—Robinson's Alpine Flowers—Ear] Stanhope's Life of Also, price 2s, 
Queen Anne—Against Time—Bessy Rane—Edwin Drood—A Life's Assize—Man and Wife—The Three | e : or. 
Brothers, by Mrs, Oliphant—Sir Harry Hotspur, by Anthony Trollope—and more than One Thousand other The GERMAN DEUMMES ‘BOY: 3 
Popular Books of the past and present seasons at the lowest current prices. Catalogues postage free on Mra CAMPBELI Ov raat With Tilustrations. 
application. © AEE aes WV Se . 















Also, at 1s 6d each, illustrated. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. | AUNT MABEL’S PRAYER. By Mrs. 


HENDERSON, Author of “Steps in the Dark.” 


‘The EXILES of FRANCE. By R. A. 


Hope Moncuierr, Author of * Mr. Leslie's Stories,” 


City OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Vots. I. and IL., now ready, in 8vo, price 30s. | “The Martyr Shepherd,” &e. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN 
Zs H E H I iS) Zz O R zy Oo F R O M E. | Seoeee tree ‘From “A French. By Mrs. 
| JAMPBELL OVEREND. 
pcliviacsamennciiserend |MARTIN the WEAVER; or, the 
| 


Power of Gold. From the German. By Mrs. 


“Tt is impossible that any one can read these volumes | the human mind in which the history of Rome is but a CAMPBELL OVERENI 
AMPBELL SREND. 


Without having his sense of truth strengtheued, with-| single page. We can point to few historical works | 
out acquiring a clearer knowledge of the nature of | which are more delightful, certainly to none more whole- | 
evidence, and a wider view of that great history of | some, more accurate, or more true."—Saturday Review. 





Ediaburgh: WILLIAM OLIPHANT and CO. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. | London: HAMILTON and CO. 


— 
— a 


LONDON: Printed by Joun Ca MPBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SrecTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 22, 1871 
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